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Defend the 
firefighters 


c 



Don’t let them 
go under 


T he excellent fighting mood dis¬ 
played by the firefighters, a 
mood that showed signs of 
spreading to other sections of 
our class, is in danger of fizzling out. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Fire 
Brigades Union leadership caved in - just 
two days after FBU general secretary 
Andy Gilchrist appeared to come out 
fighting at the Socialist Campaign 
Group’s ‘After New Labour’ conference 
in Manchester. The second eight-day 
strike, due to begin on December 4, was 
called off when the chair of the Arbitra¬ 
tion, Conciliation and Advisory Service, 
Rita Donaghy, approached the FBU with 
a proposal for “exploratory talks to look 
at means and mechanisms for a positive 
way forward”. 

Donaghy did not claim that this “way 
forward” would include an increase in the 
derisory 11% rise - to be awarded in ex¬ 
change for wholesale cuts in jobs and 
service provision, under the name of 
‘modernisation’ - which Sir George Bain 
recommended in his interim report last 
month. Nor could she. The role of Acas 
is simply to facilitate negotiation and 
compromise, not come up with new so¬ 
lutions of its own, let alone conjure up 
money to finance them. Acas just pro¬ 
vides comfy chairs and coffee. 

No wonder then that the decision to 
postpone the strike took everyone by 
surprise. After Blair and Brown together 
ensured that the deal arrived at between 
the FBU and the local authority employ¬ 
ers was scuppered, it was abundantly 
clear that they intended to pay not a 
penny more than Bain prescribed. Indeed 
Blair was positively looking forward to 
his very own ‘miners’ strike’ - a strategic 
battle a la Margaret Thatcher to make sure 
the trade unions were kept in their place. 

Not only would an above-inflation pay 
rise without ‘savings’ be resisted (the 
“outrageous” 40% without strings origi¬ 
nally claimed had of course long been 
abandoned), but the firefighters were to 
be punished for daring to put their heads 
above the parapet as an example to the 
whole public sector. They would be hit 
with a package of vicious cuts and attacks 
on their working conditions. 

The final version of the Bain report 
may well recommend a 16% increase over 
four years - just about what firefighters 
might have expected under the formula 
agreed in 1977, which links their pay to 
private sector manual workers. But deals 
based on that formula are no longer on 


offer - Blair and Brown are now set on 
imposing a 20% reduction in staffing and 
ending even the meagre automatic rises 
received over the last 25 years. Aston¬ 
ishingly, the FBU leadership is said to 
have accepted “80%” of the proposed 
‘modernisation’ changes. 

When the executive council met to 
discuss the next step on December 2, in 
the end only London voted against call¬ 
ing off this week’s strike. (National chair 
Ruth Winters actually instructed EC 
members to keep the voting secret - del¬ 
egates could only report to their own 
regional membership on how they them¬ 
selves voted.) 

Gilchrist was convinced that he would 
not be able to carry the membership if the 
action went on for much longer. Previ¬ 
ously an eight-day strike, or the threat of 
it, had brought speedy results in local 
disputes in Merseyside and Essex. But 
when the government failed to give 
ground after last week’s walkout, the lead¬ 
ership “went into a panic”, London re¬ 
gional organiser Matt Wrack told me. 
“They were never serious enough about 
the strike. I don’t think they were pre¬ 
pared for what they were taking on.” 

Some regional leaders had actually told 
their members that a ‘yes’ vote for action 
was not actually a vote for a strike - it was 
just a bargaining tool. Others wanted to 
start the industrial action with an imme¬ 
diate eight-day strike. In view of the fact 
that the membership had no recent his¬ 
tory of militancy, London had argued for 
a gradual escalation, beginning with 24- 
hour walkouts. 

In the event, there was no sign of any 
weakening in the attitude of the govern¬ 
ment after the eight-day strike - quite the 
opposite in fact. Local government min¬ 
ister Nick Raynsford calmly told the lo¬ 
cal authorities that it “could take 
months” to settle the dispute and, mean¬ 
while, troops were doing an “excellent 
job” in providing fire cover. The FBU 
correctly claimed that this amounted to 
“defensive firefighting”, but ministers 
played down the extra resulting damage 
to property and pointed to “minimal dis¬ 
ruption”. 

Fire authority managers have also 
gone onto the offensive. This week So¬ 
cialist Alliance executive member Steve 
Godward, a well known Midlands FBU 
activist, was summarily dismissed, 
falsely accused of inciting members to 
sabotage fire appliances and equipment. 
Comrade Godward was already sus¬ 


pended by the union leadership .. 

on dubious charges and this A, 
was no doubt a factor in man- !'[' 
agement’s decision to press ^ P 
ahead with their victimisation. i i 

The hoped for solidarity action 
from other workers had not been 1 
forthcoming. RMT tube drivers had 
refused to take out their trains with¬ 
out fire cover during the first two-day , 
strike and London Underground f 
management had adopted a softly- I 
softly response, allocating other du- I 
ties to 150 drivers. However, egged F 
on by Blair, LU subsequently de- I 
clared safety concerns to be “spun- I 
ous” and threatened disciplinary H 
action against those refusing to work H 
during the second strike. Only 20 did H 
so and were sent home. 

The RMT had called a strike ballot 
against this stand, but this was sus¬ 
pended on November 28, pending legal 
advice. However, as one RMT militant 
told me, even if the ballot had gone 
ahead, “We wouldn’t have been on strike 
until Christmas - what use is that to the 
firefighters now?” Instead there should 
have been an “organised collective re¬ 
fusal to work” on safety grounds. This 
would also have given the rank and file 
more control at workplace level. 

The FBU leadership was at a loss. Not 
only had they failed to force Blair into a 
compromise, but he was becoming more 
aggressive by the day. Now a ban on 
future firefighting strikes was threatened. 

Gilchrist also seems to have been 
shaken by the reaction to his speech in 
Manchester, where he joined in the gen¬ 
eral calls for Blair, Brown and New La¬ 
bour to be replaced by “real Labour”. 
He pointed to the government’s willing¬ 
ness to spend millions on a war against 
Iraq on the one hand, while on the other 
refusing to ensure safety at home by 
paying firefighters a decent wage. He 
was immediately accused of “politicis¬ 
ing the dispute” - as if the establish¬ 
ment’s bitter opposition to the 
firefighters’ claim was not itself dictated 
by the clearest of political considera¬ 
tions. 

But it was enough for Gilchrist to beat 
a rapid retreat. The union statement de¬ 
clared that calling off the strike was “fur¬ 
ther proof of the non-political nature of 
this dispute on the part of the FBU”. This 
was a disastrous position to take. Faced 
with the intransigence of Blair, there was 
no way the firefighters could win a 


purely sectional dispute. The political 
decision to make an example of the fire¬ 
fighters should bring a political re¬ 
sponse from our class. 

But the climbdown did not meet with 
universal approval from firefighters. 
Greater Manchester brigade secretary 
Bob Pounder called it a “disgrace” and, 
after the initial shock, rank and file mili¬ 
tants are now considering their next 
move. They have not accepted defeat as 
inevitable - the question is, how can the 
membership be mobilised and solidarity 
won? 

This weekend’s demonstration could 
have been very useful for rallying sup¬ 
port had the strike gone ahead. Perhaps 
half the workforce or more would have 
turned out and thousands of other trade 
unionists, workers and left activists 
would undoubtedly have produced a 
very sizeable turnout. 

Last weekend TGWU general secre¬ 
tary Bill Morris said: “The rest of the 
trade union movement will not stand 
idly by and see the firefighters starved 
back into work.” Other union tops, in¬ 
cluding John Monks and John Ed¬ 
monds, have made similar noises. But 


union bureaucrats cannot be relied upon 
to deliver anything other than fine words. 

Firefighters must first of all look to their 
own strength, camaraderie and elements 
of self-management which they exercise 
every day as part of the watch system 
and extend that to the strike itself. They 
must take control of the dispute. Gilchrist 
must put any settlement to a recall con¬ 
ference and he is not guaranteed an easy 
ride. But most importantly firefighters 
need the solidarity of other workers. Sup¬ 
port groups, already organised in some 
towns and cities, must become a reality 
everywhere. 

What started off as an offensive ac¬ 
tion for a substantial pay increase has 
now become, as a result of poor planning 
and bad - sectional - politics, a defensive 
stmggle just to hold on to existing con¬ 
ditions. These conditions must not be 
sold - the FBU leadership must be told 
to stand firm. 

We must not let the firefighters go 
under. A defeat for them would be a de¬ 
feat for all workers - New Labour would 
be emboldened to press ahead with new 
attacks across the whole public sector • 
Peter Manson 


National demonstration 

Saturday December 7, 12 noon. Assemble Cleopatra’s Needle, Embankment, 
lpm: march through central London to rally in Hyde Park. 
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SWP mates 

My experience of the Socialist Workers 
Party seems to completely differ from that 
of other comrades, particularly Richard 
Harris ( Weekly Worker November 28). I 
first came across the SWP last year after 
attending local Socialist Alliance meet¬ 
ings. I had read Socialist Worker for 
some time beforehand and have always 
been a revolutionary at heart. I decided 
to join, promising myself that I would 
leave if I was forced to conform to some 
paper sale targets, as some scaremongers 
had assured me I would. 

However, I’ve found them to be ex¬ 
tremely welcoming and accommodating, 
and they’re all now really good mates. 
The SWP have been at the heart of or¬ 
ganising and campaigning in my area. I 
have them to thank for introducing me 
to the world of revolutionary politics and 
anti-capitalist activity, about which I 
wouldn’t have had a clue. 

Don’t get me wrong: I’m not saying 
the SWP on a whole are perfect. But it 
doesn’t deserve the level of criticism 
thrown at it. I would hate it if its existence 
in the S A hindered the ability of the alli¬ 
ance to progress as a powerful force in 
national and local politics. Other compo¬ 
nents of the S A - the CPGB in particular 
- do a lot of excellent theoretical work and 
I would be more than happy to support 
the elevation of their influence in the 
Socialist Alliance. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mike Brown 
email 

Labourite SWP? 

Is the letter from Richard Harris genuine? 
If so, it beggars belief. If everything writ¬ 
ten by Mr Harris is true, then yes, I agree 
with him that we all desperately do need 
to stand back and have a critical review 
of the “role of the SWP in the SA” and 
where are they supposed to be leading 
us (because that is the present role 
whether we like it or not - they are lead¬ 
ers of the Socialist Alliance experiment). 

Perhaps someone from the SWP could 
enlighten us about the ‘Revolution - is it 
possible?’ debate in Canterbury; or is it 
also true that they are not encouraged 
to write to journals published by other 
left groups? It is amazing that they 
should think that Labour left MPs (I take 
it they have taken over from New Labour 
at this time in the future) with SA MPs’ 
support (not the SA MPs for Lewisham 
or Ipswich surely?) would be able to 
bring about socialism from parliament. 

We must remind new comrades that, 
although many gains were made for 
workers over the last century (which 
since 1980 have been eroded), Labour¬ 
ism has failed to deliver socialism. The 
nearest Labour came to it was the post¬ 
war Attlee government, swept to power 
by people who had just gone through 
the horrors and shortages of a war in 
which a mood of collective effort had 
been fostered. 

Labour’s manifesto promised the im¬ 
plementation of the Beveridge plan, full 
employment, decent housing for all, and 
the public ownership of the railways, coal 
mines, the Bank of England and utilities. 
The setting up of the welfare state was 
indeed revolutionary, but let’s not get 
carried away and call those that intro¬ 
duced it a socialist government. Its lead¬ 
ers at the time were major Clement Atlee 
(Fabian socialist, loyal to king and coun¬ 
try), Herbert Morrison (Churchill’s war¬ 
time home secretary who saw reds under 
the bed everywhere) and Ernest Bevin 
(rightwing trade unionist who had 
helped sell out the general strike in 1926, 
and as Attlee’s foreign secretary fell in 
line with US requests for the UK to de¬ 
velop nuclear power, thus assisting in 
bomb-building for Nato) - hardly left¬ 


wingers by any stretch of the imagina¬ 
tion. 

Yet they had no choice but to imple¬ 
ment a radical programme of reform - 
driven on by socialists in the labour 
movement eager for change and thou¬ 
sands of returning servicemen wanting 
peace and security. The greatest single 
let-down was nationalisation (yes, that 
thing that ‘old Labourites’ and the SWP/ 
ISG axis go dewy-eyed over). Nationali¬ 
sation had been seen by many as the 
mechanism to bring about a socialist 
society, but it can only have done this 
by having workers’ committees all 
through the hierarchical structures of 
these newly nationalised industries. 

Sixteen resolutions for the party con¬ 
ference of 1948 and 18 more in 1949 dealt 
with democratic control of nationalised 
industries, supporting workers’ partici¬ 
pation and the inclusion of more social¬ 
ists on the boards, and opposing the 
high salaries paid to fat cat board mem¬ 
bers. But the Labour Party tops had be¬ 
come fat cats now themselves: they 
betrayed socialism, consequently ran 
out of steam, and by 1951 Churchill and 
the Tories were back in power. 

People never returned a Labour gov¬ 
ernment again until 1964 (and then by a 
minute majority), not because of Labour’s 
leftwing policies after the war, but the lack 
of them. Once again ordinary people felt 
betrayed by the post-war reformists and 
were thoroughly sick of it. In the words 
of my grandparents and parents: “They 
are all the bloody same, feather their own 
nests and bugger the likes of us.” The 
social democrats that ruled Labour in 
opposition subscribed to a ‘new Fabian¬ 
ism’ that excused the inadequacies of the 
Attlee government in implementing a 
socialist society on the outmoded pro¬ 
gramme of ‘old Fabianism’ - instead of 
admitting that socialism cannot be 
brought about within capitalism! That 
‘new Fabianism’ has now evolved into 
New Labour’s ‘third way’, a thread of 
betrayal that goes back years. 

The Socialist Alliance should be pro¬ 
moting such ideas as socialisation (com¬ 
plete, democratic, workers’ control), as 
opposed to the failed nationalisation of 
Labourism. Do we really want to be 
dragged down the reformist cul-de-sac 
again, comrades? 

Jimmy Miles 
email 

Beds SA 

I attended the recent Bedfordshire Social¬ 
ist Alliance meeting with Alan Thornett 
from the SA executive. This was the 
meeting which passed the infamous 
motion instigated by the SWP calling for 
the banning of two comrades and their 
expulsion from the SA. Of course the 
SWP varies quite a bit around the coun¬ 
try in the way they relate not only to their 
own comrades, but to other socialists. 
But in the Luton area they have a record 
going back over a few years of witch- 
hunting and expelling comrades. Such 
methods are not a costless exercise. 
What is forfeited is respect and trust in 
the working class movement. 

I opposed the motion and asked it be 
withdrawn for a number of reasons. First 
it wasn’t in the interests of the Socialist 
Alliance to start expelling comrades, es¬ 
pecially after the Socialist Party had been 
got rid of and Liz Davies had just re¬ 
signed as national chair. It would send 
out the wrong signals or tend to co nfir m 
people’s worst fears about where we 
were going. Even more outrageous was 
the fact that one of the comrades to be 
expelled was the treasurer of region 10 of 
the Fire Brigades Union. As if a comrade 
in the middle of one of the most impor¬ 
tant industrial struggles under the Blair 
government needed to be dealing with 
this crap. What would the Bedfordshire 
firefighters think about the S A when they 
heard of this? 

I also pointed out that it was not in the 
interests of the SWP to do this. The 


SWP could only be damaged. It would 
set back their national perspective of 
building an open and democratic united 
front. It wouldn’t do the SWP reputation 
with the firefighters much good either. 
Later in response the SWP organiser said 
neither she nor the SWP wanted to be 
told by me what was in their interests. So 
presumably she thinks expulsions are in 
the SWP’s interests. She certainly spoke 
and voted that way. 

Finally I proposed an alternative to 
bans and expulsions. I suggested that the 
SWP withdraw their motion and instead 
the two sides (SWP and the BSA Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican Platform) nominate 
one person each (I volunteered and sug¬ 
gested that the SWP organiser might 
offer her services) plus a member of the 
executive like comrade Thomett. There 
had been a number of complaints going 
back from both sides and the sensible 
thing to do was to look at them and see 
if we could sort out a reasonable solu¬ 
tion. This proposal was rejected by the 
SWP, although two SWP members ab¬ 
stained. 

I am pleased to see that the national 
executive refused to support the banning 
of the two comrades from Beds S A meet¬ 
ings and referred the matter to the appeals 
committee. Now we learn that one of the 
BSA officers has resigned and the De¬ 
cember meeting has been cancelled. 
What is certain is that the BSA is now 
split more deeply than ever and cannot 
go on the way it has. I am sure that the 
BSA Democratic and Republican Plat¬ 
form will be demanding a number of 
changes. 

Steve Freeman 
Luton 

What we fight for 

I recently joined the CPGB because I liked 
its commitment to open debate about 
differences in the movement and its work 
towards a Socialist Alliance party. 

I agree almost entirely with the ‘What 
we fight for’ column, but take exception 
to the first point. Although I think that 
all revolutionaries should be together in 
one party, why should we dictate before 
it has happened that it should be called 
the ‘Communist Party’? Surely it would 
be up to the revolutionaries in the party 
to decide its name, and the CPGB con¬ 
tingent would by no means form the ma¬ 
jority. I also take exception to the frankly 
ridiculous statement that “Without such 
a party the working class is nothing”. 
What about unions? What about a revo¬ 
lutionary party not called the ‘Commu¬ 
nist Party’? 

If the revolution were to come about 
through a party of a different name, 
would it be any less valid? This statement 
is not going to encourage other working 
people to join our party. It makes us 
sound like an arrogant communist clique 
telling the working class to join us or rot. 
In last week’s Weekly Worker the front 
page was dedicated to the unions (No¬ 
vember 28). I cannot think of a better use 
of our front page - but how can we then 
tell union members that if they are not a 
member of our party, they are nothing? 
This will not give them the confidence 
they need to defeat the Blair government. 

One other point - the CPGB does not 
have a monthly review like the SWP, or 
an internal bulletin. So we have to put 
longer theoretical pieces in our weekly. 
But can we cease the lengthy, bitchy ar¬ 
ticles about the SWP, Alliance for Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty, etc? If we want their members 
to join us, or even for these parties to 
unite with us in an S A party, we are not 
going to achieve this by constantly slag¬ 
ging off their organisations, even if they 
aren’t very good. Our party looks hypo¬ 
critical when we speak against 
factionalism but constantly whinge 
about other parties. We should be em¬ 
phasising that we are all revolutionary 
socialists, and we have far more in com¬ 
mon than we have in differences. 

Although I agree that we should not 


shirk debate in our paper because some 
would say it ‘confuses the workers’, we 
also need to stop personal attacks on 
members of the SWP, etc, and quit moan¬ 
ing about them. Instead we need to make 
our paper something that union members 
on picket lines want to read. 

To summarise: our paper should not 
be attacking other socialists. It should be 
attacking the bosses and the Blair gov¬ 
ernment. Then the working class of Brit¬ 
ain will see that our enemies are their 
enemies, and will want to read the paper 
and join the party. 

Oh, and a humorous weekly cartoon 
would be good. 

Laurie McCauley 

Scarborough 

Bickering 

The Weekly Worker plays a good role as 
a democratic debating ground for the 
plethora of leftist groups that abound in 
the UK, but it is imperative that petty bick¬ 
ering must now give way to a unity in 
action against the onslaught of the most 
rightwing government for years. 

For far too long we have contemplated 
our navels and split into numerous sects 
whilst the political arm of the trade un¬ 
ions has gone from ‘Labour Party’ to 
‘New Labour’ and now is without doubt 
‘anti-labour’. Whether you still advocate 
fighting to regain the Labour Party from 
within or believe in building an alterna¬ 
tive to it without, the time is here to man 
the picket lines shoulder to shoulder, 
wherever they are drawn, and show soli¬ 
darity with all those fighting privatisation, 
closures and for better conditions. We 
must engage with the public to promote 
our politics and enrol new members. 

To provide an arena for open polemic 
amongst our groups is fine and there 
have been some really good articles and 
debates within your paper over the past 
couple of years; however, some of the 
trivial, childish whining and nit-picking 
correspondence that crops up on your 
letters page needs weeding out. Too 
much negativity does not help boost 
confidence amongst our members, let 
alone rank and file trade unionists in dis¬ 
pute, who are in need of moral and prac¬ 
tical support. Neither will it entice much 
needed new blood to our ranks! 

Surely our goal is to create a broad 
united front (all learning to work together) 
that will put a socialist government into 
power which will immediately dismantle 
the monarchy, the unelected upper 
house and all the other anti-democratic 
baggage along with it, bringing justice 
and hope to the vast majority of our peo¬ 
ple. Yes, we have our differences, but let 
us discuss them rationally. Continual 
sniping at the SWP, for example, by many 
that have passed through its ranks and 
wish to carry on personal vendettas, is 
counterproductive. 

The Communist manifesto states what 
our relationship to the working class as 
a whole should be: “Communists do not 
form a separate party opposed to the 
other working class parties. They have 
no interests separate and apart from 
those of the proletariat as a whole.” I’m 
all for reforging a genuine workers’ party. 
If we do not we will fail miserably in eve¬ 
rything we attempt. Where socialists 
have recently worked together through 
such campaigns as Stop the War and 
Defend Council Housing, much trust has 
been generated. Let us all try harder to 
forget personal animosity in the interests 
of a socialist future! 

Rog Jenkins 
email 

Political islam 

Comrades Martyn Hudson and Ian Do¬ 
novan - debating whether it is, or is not, 
right to join the Muslim Association of 
Britain in the Stop the War Coalition - are 
unfortunately misguided ( Weekly 
Worker November 28). The actual debate 
is not whether contemporary political 


islam is reactionary (it is, see ‘Radical is¬ 
lam’ published by Iran Bulletin 1993 for 
details), nor that there are as many islams 
as there are muslims (there are). 

What is proposed here is not an alli¬ 
ance for government, nor even one for 
the overthrow of government. It is an al¬ 
liance for democratic rights - in this case 
the right of Iraqi men, women and chil¬ 
dren not to be blown to bits and to be 
allowed to determine their own fate. This 
is an alliance for a specific task and there¬ 
fore the basis of the alliance is not whether 
we agree on, or even like or do not like, 
the ideology of our allies. Such an alli¬ 
ance is temporary and is based solely on 
an agreed platform and on the unques¬ 
tionable right to criticise one’s allies (and 
be criticised). This latter means that nei¬ 
ther side can censor or shut up the other 
- as seems to have happened in some 
STWC meetings earlier this year. 

If these criteria are met you can work 
with anyone for a specific goal - even the 
devil. And you don’t have to be proud 
of marching with the devil - only wise. 
The left needs to get clear the various 
levels of cooperation with other groups 
if it is to make any impact on politics any¬ 
where. Mixing up various levels of alli¬ 
ance for specific tasks with a united front 
for power is a grave muddle. 

MehdiKia 
Iran Bulletin 

Reactionary 

islam 

Ian Donovan’s defence of the left form¬ 
ing political alliances with the Muslim 
Association of Britain amounts to little 
more than pointing out that the MAB is 
among the most moderate and least fa¬ 
scists of the world’s islamist organisa¬ 
tions. 

How much does that tell us? One can 
make a good case that the far-right Aus¬ 
trian Freedom Party is not actually fas¬ 
cist - but is that a justification for socialists 
allying with it? Whether we use the word 
‘fascistic’ or not, it is clear that the MAB 
is an ultra-reactionary organisation. 

Beyond that, what has happened to 
the notion of working class political in¬ 
dependence? The Tories and Lib Dems 
are certainly not fascists, but I find it dif¬ 
ficult to imagine that Ian advocates an 
alliance with them. In fact, I’m pretty sure 
he agrees that socialists should oppose 
all popular fronts - so why doesn’t the 
far right politics of the MAB simply rein¬ 
force that principle? Or does Ian think that 
this is a special case - a popular front jus¬ 
tified by the fact that muslims are in¬ 
volved? In which case, that is certainly 
inverse islamophobia, because it implies 
that muslim workers and young people 
are incapable of thinking in political terms 
not defined by their religion/ethnicity. 
Sacha Ismail 
AWL 

Just admit it 

As a member of the AWL, I’m obviously 
biased. But I think this whole Leeds mat¬ 
ter could be cleared up if the CPGB sim¬ 
ply admitted that: 

1. It was wrong of one of their comrades 
to agree to ‘no-platform’ Sean Matgamna 
in a debate about religion. 

2. That the source of the ‘no-platform¬ 
ing’ demand came from a self-important 
so-called ‘independent’ (Mike Mar- 
qusee) who has come to expect defer¬ 
ence from the organised left. 

3. Marqusee’s alleged grounds for refus¬ 
ing to share a platform with Matgamna 
(‘I’ve had enough of being called an anti- 
semite by him’, or words to that effect), 
were untme: Marqusee and Matgamna 
have never had a personal confrontation 
on that question. 

4. It is also untme that the AWL brands 
all supporters of a one-state solution to 
the Israel-Palestine question as ‘anti- 
semites’: if that was the case, we’d have 
to brand ourselves as (retrospectively) 
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anti-semitic prior to our reassessment of 
this question in the 1980s. 

5. That free and open debate on the left 
is not a luxury, but a necessity. Your ac¬ 
tions with regard to the ‘Leeds incident’ 
contradicted that principle. It may have 
been more ‘cock-up’ than ‘conspiracy’, 
but it was still a disgrace. Admit to that, 
and we may still have a basis for talking 
about unity. 

Jim Denham 
AWL 

Scary 

Blunkett is doing his best to live up to 
his reputation as the most rightwing 
home secretary since Churchill - and his 
new extensions to the sexual offences 
legislation also mark him out as a most 
profoundly ignorant man. 

The New Labour cabinet is so en¬ 
thralled with America that they cannot 
stand anything which is significantly 
different to operate here. Hence we are 
on the first step to mark up the age of 
consent another two years to take it in 
line with the general America model of 
18. So what is he saying? Modem kids 
of 16 are less developed, less well in¬ 
formed, less able to understand sex and 
consent than 16-year-olds in the 1940s 
or 1930s? Facts and science tell us quite 
the reverse: your average 13-year-old 
today is at least as mature and sexually 
informed as your average 16-year-old 30 
years ago. 

Maturity and sexuality and social 
awareness is happening younger and 
younger and yet here we have a home 
secretary trying to lock up puberty, and 
enforce laws which pretend ‘childhood’ 
and ‘innocence’ now extend into late 
teenage. In schizoid double-speak he 
pretends that a child under 11 cannot 
consent to sex. Even if they do they can¬ 
not by law because they could not pos¬ 
sibly know what it is. However, a child 


under 11 can consent to murder some¬ 
one and fully understand the conse¬ 
quences of that action. 

An adult who has sex with an actually 
consenting under-11-year-old will now 
be subject to life imprisonment for rape. 
So a sexual encounter freely entered into 
between the youngster and the adult is 
equivalent to murdering someone. There 
is no distinction between actual physi¬ 
cal rape - being dragged from the street 
and sexually violated - and a tender, con¬ 
sensual sexual encounter, no matter how 
voluntarily entered into or, it seems, how 
casual the level of contact. 

The whole hoo-ha about ‘grooming’ 
over the internet - making contact with 
youngsters as a prelude to expected 
sexual encounters further down the track 
- totters on the brink of actually banning 
friendships between adults and children 
under any circumstances, on the basis 
that this too could be ‘grooming’ for sex 
at some future date. Voyeurism - just look¬ 
ing at an under-age girl, for example, who 
voluntarily takes her clothes off - is now 
for the first time also a crime, even with¬ 
out inducement, threat or bribe. Just see¬ 
ing an under-age body is vile enough to 
warrant imprisonment. 

The whole nightmare comes on the 
crest of a tabloid obsession with adults 
and kids having sex and the total 
reinvention of paedophilia - from murder 
to a tender embrace - as being one and 
the same thing. Brutality toward a child 
is the same thing as its direct opposite. 
From hating children to loving them too 
much henceforth will be paedophilia and 
a child will now be anyone up to 18 years 
old. 

It seems now impossible to open a 
newspaper without a flurry of paedophile 
stories and pervert revelations - even the 
BBC now peppers its national news with 
such sexually perverted titbits for the 
good folk at home to tut-tut over or, worse, 
go looking for the baseball bat and some 
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National conference Saturday 
January 11,10am-5pm, Camden Centre, 
Judd Street (opposite Kings Cross 
station), London. 

Each local STWC: up to four del¬ 
egates. Each affiliated organisation 
(less than 1,000 members): two 
representatives; between 1,000 and 
10,000: four; more than 10,000: six. 
Individuals paying standing order may 
also be delegates. Supporters welcome 
to attend without speaking/voting 
rights. Please let the Office know who 
your delegates are, or if you wish to 
attend as an individual, by December 
2 . 

Motions (one per organisation) and 
nominations for steering committee 
must be received at STWC office by 
December 2. Registration: £5 waged; 


£3 unwaged, payable on the day. 

Stop the War Coalition, PO Box 3739, 
London, E5 8EJ; 
office @ stopwar.org.uk; 
www.stopwar.org.uk; 020 7053 2155/ 
2156. 

Mass weapons inspection 

Demonstration against arrival of US 
Stealth bombers at Fairford air base, 
Saturday December 14, 12noon, 
Fairford, near Swindon, Gloucester. 
Coach from Bristol: Leaving Anchor 
Road (behind Watershed complex), 
10am. £10 waged; £4 unwaged. 
Available from Greenleaf Books, 82 
Colston Street, BS1 5BB. 

Organised by Bristol Stop the War 
Coalition, j ames @ venables .plus .com; 
www.gwi.org.uk 


Bookshop Libel Fund 

Defend Housmans and Bookmarks - two bookshops facing a poten¬ 
tially ruinous libel case for stocking the anti-fascist magazine Search¬ 
light Send donations, payable to 'Bookshop Libel Fund’, to: Housmans, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N19DX; or Bookmarks, 1 Bloomsbury 
Street, London WC1B 3QE. 


hapless ‘pervert’ to beat up. Britain is 
rapidly becoming one of the most sexu¬ 
ally repressive and hung-up countries in 
the world, and it looks to me like things 
are going to get worse. 

The prison-building business just got 
set for a massive new expansion and 
many thousands more just got set up for 
the slammer, with all these baying wolves 
at the door of anyone marked out as a 
‘pervert’. This is getting a very scary 
place to live. 

John Hughes 


ACTION 


CPGB day school 

For members and supporters in the north-east. Saturday December 7, 11am 
to 5pm, 16 Yearby Road, Yearby, near Redcar, Cleveland TS11 8HF. Discus¬ 
sions on ‘Peaceful revolution’, ‘Democratic centralism’, ‘The SA, Labour 
and war’, ‘Party organisation’. To be followed by social. 

For more details call Martyn on 07946 521522. 

CPGB London seminars 


Hull 

Rich playground 

The announcement by the govern¬ 
ment’s rural affairs minister, Alun Michael, 
on hunting with dogs reaffirms that the 
rich in England and Wales will maintain 
the right to use the countryside as their 
playground. 

This is the only conclusion that can 
be drawn from his willingness to allow 
some fox hunts to continue under a reg¬ 
istration system. Hunts will be allowed 
to continue where they can prove they 
are necessary to prevent serious damage 
to livestock, crops, property or biologi¬ 
cal diversity and if it can be shown that it 
is the least cmel way of controlling the 
fox population. A panel of three will be 
chosen in different regions. 

Although the Countryside Alliance, 
which was formed in 1997 to defend fox¬ 
hunting with hounds, publicly reacted 
cautiously, saying that with regard to the 
registration system they would look 
“constructively”, they must have been 
privately delighted. The possibility of an 
all-out ban has been averted and, armed 
with a bucketload of cash, they will be 
able to employ the best lawyers to pro¬ 
duce well reasoned arguments before 
any panels in England and Wales. 

Amidst all the arguments, the main 
reason why fox-hunting with hounds can 
take place at all has been forgotten and 
ignored. I refer to the massive imbalance 
in land ownership which exists. In Eng¬ 
land and Wales: 25,918,370 acres is oc¬ 
cupied by just 157,367 individuals or 
families. As such 0.28% of the popula¬ 
tion owns 64% of the land. 

Whilst millions are condemned to liv¬ 
ing their lives in overcrowded and impov¬ 
erished inner cities, whole areas remain 
in the hands of a small number of wealthy 
individuals who believe they should be 
permitted to use land which once be¬ 
longed to all of us, or rather our ances¬ 
tors, for their private pleasure. 

• Ban fox-hunting. 

• Return the land to common ownership. 

Mark Metcalf 

Revolutions Per Minute 

100 dead 

The death fast activist, Zeliha Erturk, has 
died in Sisli Etfal hospital, Istanbul. She 
had continued her death fast action op¬ 
posing isolation in the F-type prisons for 
551 days. Zeliha Erturk was put in Kartal 
special-type prison following the Decem¬ 
ber 2000 operation ‘Return to life’. She 
started the death fast action on June 3 
2001 as part of the fifth team and became 
the 100th person to lose her life. 

The Tayad families said in a state¬ 
ment: “The resistance in which Zeliha 
lost her life and her death are a challenge 
to the whole of humanity. It is a chal¬ 
lenge to those who are blind, deaf and 
have hearts of stone. Listen to how iso¬ 
lation kills. How long will this insensi¬ 
tivity and lack of respect continue? 
Zeliha Erturk is the 100th death. And 
until isolation is lifted this number can 
only increase. Today’s death is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the new AKP govern¬ 
ment. Lift isolation; do not kill human 
beings,” it said. 

Revolutionary prisoners will continue 
to live with their thoughts and beliefs and 
will not abandon their ideals and, since 
isolation continues in all its harshness in 
the prisons, a new death fast team has 
been announced. 

Tayad 

Scotland 


Sunday December 8, 5pm - special seminar: ‘FBU strike - how can firefight¬ 
ers win?’ 

Sunday December 15, 5pm - ‘Habermas’s pseudo-Marxism’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Love Music, Hate Racism 

LMHR Launch parties 

London : Friday December 6,10pm to 6am, The Ocean, 270 Mare Street, Lon¬ 
don E8. Featuring Heartless Crew and many others. Tickets: £15 in advance. 
Manchester. Saturday December 7, 7.30pm to 2am, Contact Theatre, Oxford 
Road, Manchester M15. Featuring Grand Central and many others. Tickets: 

£5 on the door. 

For more details contact Anti-Nazi League. 

Firefighters benefit gig 

Friday December 6, from 8pm, The Bull, Sheep Street, Rugby town centre 
(outdoor shopping precinct - 10-minute walk from station). With Wreckless 
Eric. Tickets £6/£4. 

Organised by Coventry and Warwickshire Socialist Alliance with Rugby 
FBU. 

Socialist Campaign Groups 

Network of Socialist Campaign Groups annual general meeting, Saturday 
December 7,1 lam to 4.30pm, Swarthmore Centre, Woodhouse Square, Leeds 
LS3 1 AD. Speakers from FBU, CWU, PSC and Labour Party NEC. Resolu¬ 
tions and election of officers for 2003. 

Registration: £15 waged, £10 low waged, £2 unwaged. All Labour Party mem¬ 
bers welcome. 

Details: Christine Shawcroft - 07971 684380; 

email: christineshawcroft @ btopenworld.com 

or Dorothy Macedo - 0208 4448827; d.macedo@unisonfree.net 

Why asylum? 

Public seminar - ‘How UK foreign investment creates asylum-seekers’. Sun¬ 
day December 8,1pm to 7pm, Kurdish Cultural Centre, 11 Portland Gardens, 
London N4 (off Green Lanes; Piccadilly Line, Manor House). 

Organised by Ilisu Dam Campaign/Refugee Project: ilisu@gn.gn.apc.org; 
www.ilisu.org.uk; 0787 6771576. 

Kurdish human rights 

Lecture by Noam Chomsky for 10th anniversary of Kurdish Human Rights 
Project, Monday December 9, 7pm, St Paul’s Cathedral, London. Tickets: 
£15 waged, £8 unwaged/students. Available by credit card from 
ticketweb.co.uk; 0870 900 4555. Or from KHRP on 020 7287 2772. All profits 
toKHRP. 

Supported by the Bar Human Rights Committee. 

Human Rights Day 

Events for Tuesday December 10, organised by Trans-European Roma Fed¬ 
eration: ustiben.2@ntlworld.com 

Demonstration : ‘No safe place for Roma’ -12 noon to 2pm, home office, 50 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London SW1H 9AT. 

Public meeting : ‘Stop ethnic cleansing’, 3pm, House of Commons, commit¬ 
tee room 21. 

Lobby : UN Association meeting on migration, 11.30am, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

Other events, Tuesday December 10. 

Demonstration : Justice in the Yarl’s Wood trial, 5pm, Crown Prosecution 
Service, 50 Ludgate Hill, London EC4M 7EX. 
girm_emma@hotmail.com; 07786 517379. 

Public meeting : ‘Human rights are human rights’, 7.30pm, University of Lon¬ 
don Union, Malet Street, Wl, room 3c. Speakers include: Louise Christian, 
John McDonnell MP, Campaign for Justice in the Yari’s Wood Trial. 
Committee to Defend Asylum Seekers, info@defend-asylum.org 
Conference : ‘Migrant workers: who benefits?’ 9am to 4.30pm, Church House, 
Westminster, London. £35 (£15 concessions). 
awillis@una-uk.org; 020 7930 2931 

Artists against the War 

• artistsagainstthewar @ hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

NCADC greetings cards 

Campaigning greeting cards in solidarity with those facing deportation. Avail¬ 
able in packs of 10, with envelopes - £5 plus p&p. 

Send order to National Coalition of Anti-Deportation Campaigns, 400 
Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester M8 9LE. Cheques payable to NCADC. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the stmggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

www.cpgb.ovg.uk/action 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Starting to get political 


Liz Davies, former chair of the Socialist Alliance, 
has issued a forthright political statement which 
was distributed on her behalf at the SA 
independents’ conference held in Birmingham 
last weekend and deserves to be carefully read 
and studied by all on the left, whether they be 
members of the SA or not 

Comrade Davies, who did not attend the 
conference, raises some very important points. I 
will not deal at great length with the accusations 
she makes against me, apart from saying that, 
as the author of the report to the executive, I 
was charged only with setting out the commonly 
agreed and verifiable events that led to comrade 
Davies’s resignation. My report does not deal 
with any of the political background to her 
resignation. It does not draw any conclusions on 
disputed events. Therefore her claim that I “had 
drawn up and published conclusions” before 
writing my report is untrue. My Weekly Worker 
articles dealt with the political background to her 
resignation. The executive report deals with the 
technical and factual aspects. 

Further, as the author of the report, I had no 
‘judicial’ powers. I did not “cross-examine” 
anyone. I could not be judge, jury and 
executioner. And I would not have wanted to be. I 
also had very limited time. The three “key 
questions” comrade Davies raises are three 
questions I also raise in my report - but do not 
suggest answers to them, as the statements I 
received from five (not four) people were quite 
contradictory on some issues. Therefore I 
described them in my report as unresolved. I 
reject her accusation of whitewash and cover-up. 
I will be giving a full report to the national council 
of the Socialist Alliance on the basis of a 
unanimously agreed document (that received the 
support of Celia Foote - Liz Davies’s ally from the 
Leeds Left Alliance^ 

Those matters are not so much the problem, 
however. What is most irksome about her 
statement is that comrade Davies never raised 
her political criticisms on the executive 
committee. Not once. Instead, she chose to deal 
with these matters ‘at court’ - as a private voice 
in the ear of the Socialist Workers Party. Such an 
approach has blown up in her face. As Pat 
Sikorski and Brian Heron of the Fourth 
International Supporters Caucus found out in 
the Socialist Labour Party, you cannot expect to 
ride a tiger without getting bitten. 

I believe it irresponsible for Liz Davies to 
have sat on her important political criticisms 
without bringing them to the executive 
committee. Rather than take up these points on 
that committee (some of which I have sympathy 
for), she has chosen to resign instead. This does 
her no credit and is a breach of trust and duty to 
those who elected her to the executive. 

Marcus Strom 


LB mwm STATEMENT - MCiWBIlBBfi 2? 


Wider malaise 


I hope comrades will understand why I am 
not able to go into detail about the imme¬ 
diate events that precipitated my resigna¬ 
tion. Suffice it to say that the financial malprac¬ 
tice to which I objected involved a sustained 
act of deception which posed a variety of 
potential dangers to the Socialist Alliance and 
individuals involved in it. It is up to the execu¬ 
tive to publish a fuller account - and I hope 
members will demand one. 

However, I would like to comment on the 
decisions of the executive and the political 
context. 

Marcus Strom was asked by the executive 
to investigate the issues that led to my resig¬ 
nation and to produce a report. I have seen a 
draft of this report, which I understand was 
agreed without substantial amendment at the 
executive on November 16. The report is ap¬ 
parently due to be presented in some form to 
the national council on December 14. 

In my opinion, the report is a whitewash and 
a cover-up. There has been a clear failure to 
investigate any of the three key questions aris¬ 
ing from the events relating to my resignation: 

1. How had the “practice” (the word used in 
the executive report to describe what oc¬ 
curred) first developed? 

2. Why had there been no attempt to inform 
the relevant people concerned (principally 
myself and the treasurer but potentially also 
others) of the “practice”? (ie, why was it con¬ 
cealed for so long?) 

3. Which officers were aware of the practice, 
and when did they become aware of it? 

The report is based entirely on written state¬ 
ments submitted by four of the individuals 
concerned - one of whom was me. No further 
information or documentation was solicited. 
No effort was made to investigate or analyse 
the glaring contradictions and inconsistencies 
not only between statements from different 
individuals, but even between different ac¬ 
counts given at different times by the same 
individuals. No one was interviewed or cross- 
examined - either in person or in writing or via 
email. The inquiry simply received the state¬ 
ments and made no effort to collect or scruti¬ 
nise evidence, 
to ascer¬ 
tain 


Liz Davies: from 
SWP courtier to 
SWP critic 



the tmth or allocate responsibility. 

Comrades will recall that, whilst carrying out 
this inquiry, Marcus was also writing his view 
of the events leading up to and subsequent 
to my resignation in the Weekly Worker and 
on email. He had drawn and published con¬ 
clusions before he’d even gathered the basic 
evidence - something the executive should 
have taken up with him when he submitted 
his report, but did not. Marcus went on record, 
even as he was supposed to be conducting 
the investigation, saying that what he calls 
“technical details” are “secondary, if not irrel¬ 
evant to the politics”. The inadequacies of the 
report are hardly surprising, given Marcus’s 
openly dismissive attitude to fundamental 
breaches of accountability and of trust, be¬ 
tween officers and to the members of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance. 

When I first discovered the “practice” and 
raised it with other officers, I was pressed by 
leading members of the SWP and others to 
cover it up. When I refused, I was bulked and 
threatened. At the executive meeting on Oc¬ 
tober 13, all but a few members took the view 
that the “practice” was of little importance and 
refused to agree to the most basic measures 
to deal with it. As a result of the dismissive 
view of the executive, and the attempts made 
to bully me and others into a cover-up, I felt 
that I had no alternative but to resign. I have 
been reinforced in that conclusion by the in¬ 
adequacies of the report, which does indeed 
amount to the cover-up that some desired. 

Unfortunately, this whole episode was 
symptomatic of a wider malaise, as I made 
clear to the executive. 

Since I was elected chair of the S A, I have 
spent a great deal of time trying to ensure that 
the priorities of the SA, as expressed at the 
executive and national council, were imple¬ 
mented by the office. In general, attempts to 
place the SA on a sound footing as an au¬ 
tonomous and proactive body were met with 
obstruction by the office and in particular the 
national secretary. SA priorities which were 
not particularly priorities of the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party were either not implemented or were 
implemented slowly and inefficiently. On the 
other hand, when the SWP decided to pri¬ 
oritise an event (such as the planned 
protest when Manchester city council 
announced that Mardi Gras would be 
banned), the office immediately 
swung into action and worked effi¬ 
ciently. 

Examples of initiatives that were not 
progressed include the production and 
publication of the local government mani¬ 
festo and the agreed Socialist Alliance 
input into the unity tour (speakers from 
India and Pakistan in April 2002). Most 
strikingly, the SA’s national media op¬ 
eration - highly proactive during the gen¬ 
eral election - was effectively killed off once 
John Rees became the national press officer: 
in the last year, the SA has put out only a 
handful of press releases. This matter was 
raised both privately and at the executive, but 
neither explanation nor change in behaviour 
were forthcoming. 

Most crucially, there has been a persistent 
refusal by the SWP to build the SA in and 
through the anti-war movement. The office 
was repeatedly asked to ensure SA material 
was distributed at anti-war meetings, but [they 
failed to] respond. Other parties - the Greens, 
the Labour left, the SWP itself - had a pres¬ 
ence at anti-war meetings (including speak¬ 
ers), but not the SA. This concern was raised 
by myself and others repeatedly over the last 
year. We were rebuffed. Attempts to organ¬ 
ise a major London public meeting against 
the war in the name of the SA in the run¬ 
up to the demo on September 28 appear 
to have been sabotaged by the office. 


Lor the whole of 2002 there appears to have 
been little interest from the SWP in promot¬ 
ing the Socialist Alliance. There are reports 
from around the country of SWP members 
only bothering to attend SA meetings, or 
engage in SA activity, at election time, and 
barely even then. And other campaigning 
activities, such as support for industrial strug¬ 
gles, seem to be launched by the SWP with 
never a thought for a specific Socialist Alli¬ 
ance input or presence. Again, this problem 
was raised with the SWP leadership, but they 
refused to respond constructively. 

Similarly, at the European Social Forum there 
was hardly any Socialist Alliance presence. I 
understand that a few [members went], but 
there were no speakers and no profile. At¬ 
tempts to organise a Socialist Alliance-SSP 
presence at the forum were blocked by the 
SWP (both behind the scenes within the So¬ 
cialist Alliance and openly at the organising 
committee). One of the largest meetings of the 
fomm was on the subject of the role of politi¬ 
cal parties in the movement. It was addressed 
by Lausto Bertinotti, leader of the PRC in Italy, 
and by Olivier Besancenot from the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire. The LCR had 
previously been approached and agreed that 
the Socialist Alliance should also take part. 
However, this had been blocked by the SWP. 

The British speaker at this major meeting 
was Chris Nineham, representing Globalise 
Resistance, who spoke about GR and the Stop 
the War Coalition as representing the “move¬ 
ment” in the Britain. He made no mention of 
either the Socialist Alliance or the SSP His sole 
reference to the role of political parties was to 
declare that there was a role for a “revolution¬ 
ary political party’ ’ within the movement. Prom 
his speech, you would not know that the 
Socialist Alliance or the SSP existed, let alone 
that the SSP had an elected representative in 
the Scottish parliament and is hoping to gain 
more seats in 2003. 

I have read a report of proceedings at the 
SWP conference on October 19-20. In this re¬ 
port, SWP leaders are quoted as arguing that 
‘reformists’ should remain inside the Labour 
Party - quite a different perspective from what 
was put to me by these same people when 
they asked me to join in 2000 and 2001. Then 
it was clearly stated that the S A would be built 
as a broad socialist home for all those alien¬ 
ated by New Labour. I was told it would be 
built as a long-term, independent organisation 
specifically, not as an occasional front for 
occasional electoral activities. 

It seems to me that the SWP have had a 
change of direction since their enthusiastic 
commitment to the Socialist Alliance in 2000. 
All the signs are that they will continue to 
downplay the Socialist Alliance, and to treat 
it as their own creature, rather than as a demo¬ 
cratic and autonomous organisation. 

I profoundly disagree with what appears to 
be the SWP’s current analysis. The need to 
fill the political gap to the left of New Labour 
is just as pressing as it was two years ago (in¬ 
deed, given the New Labour-Tory consensus 
over war, even more so). However, assuming 
that the SWP has now changed its attitude 
towards the Socialist Alliance, the question 
of how the Socialist Alliance can be built is a 
very difficult one. The Socialist Alliance is not, 
of course, solely a creature of the SWP, but it 
is certainly a difficult task to try to build an 
electoral alternative to New Labour without 
the active participation - in good faith - of the 
largest organised group on the British left. 

Linally and most importantly, a viable left 
alternative to New Labour can only be built 
on the basis of accountability and probity in 
the conduct of our affairs. The casual disre¬ 
gard for these requirements by the SWP lead¬ 
ership and others on the left remains a huge 
problem for all of us • 
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Independents conference 

SA party campaign 


I must confess that I had mixed feelings on 
the way to the conference of Socialist Al¬ 
liance independents, held on Saturday 
November 30.1 had seen the report from 
Liz Davies (it was taken to conference by the 
Exeter contingent) relating to her resignation 
and I had a sense that maybe the SA was 
heading for the rocks and that there was no 
one to steer us back on course. However, I 
came away feeling enthused and optimistic 
for the future. The independents, whilst re¬ 
maining a very diverse bunch, are starting to 
get more organised and more assertive. 

The conference was well attended and the 
atmosphere was very comradely and very 
constructive. With the Socialist Workers 
Party being the biggest force in the S A, natu¬ 
rally much discussion was devoted to the 
nature of the relationship between us and the 
SWP. However, what really stmck me about 
his was that the tone of the debates was far 
more considered and constructive than has 
perhaps been the case in the past. The point, 
I suppose, is not to whinge about present 
problems and inadequacies within the SA - 
the point is identifying problems and ad¬ 
dressing how we go about moving forward. 

To this end it was pleasing that we have at 
long last moved to getting a more formal 
structure with the aim of campaigning for 
certain changes. On the constitutional level 
an issue that was overwhelmingly supported 
was a call for the executive to be elected by 
single transferable vote and for the SA to 
accept affiliations with rights of representa¬ 
tion of affiliates onto the bodies of the SA. 


A motion from James White to set up an 
SA members’ platform to Campaign for a 
Fighting and Democratic Socialist Party re¬ 
ceived less support (there were a lot of ab¬ 
stentions), but was passed by a majority. I 
think there is overwhelming support 
amongst the indies for the SA to become a 
party with its own paper. I think we all un¬ 
derstand that this has to be with the SWP, 
as opposed to being against the SWP - we 
need to persuade them. 

I considered abstaining on James’s motion 
for the reason that the strength of the indie 
gatherings has been the fact that we are ex¬ 
plicitly inclusive of all independents across 
a diverse range of views and associating our¬ 
selves with a pro-party members’ platform 
could be seen as going against that spirit and 
thus it should be set up entirely separately. 
However, I concluded that there is some ur¬ 
gency in pushing the pro-party agenda for¬ 
ward, particularly given dissatisfaction in 
recent months over the Liz Davies affair. If 
we failed to take the opportunity at the indies 
conference to start the process moving, it 
could be shelved yet again. What is more, 
independents taking a positive and leading 
role in such a members’ platform should 
hopefully demonstrate to the SWP that most 
indies are serious about seeing the SA de¬ 
velop to the next stage - that is, to becoming 
a party. 

The danger at the moment is that if we do 
not move forwards we will end up going 
backwards. The failure of the SA to act as a 
pole of attraction is largely due to the fact 


that we are not seen by the class - either in 
the labour movement (eg, firefighters, etc) 
or by working class voters - as being a se¬ 
rious force. The danger is that if we fail to 
make the SA a pole of attraction we will 
continue to end up as bystanders, as the 
BNP picks up support among disillusioned 
workers. 

For the S A to succeed we also need to sort 
out the mess relating to the resignation of 
Liz Davies. Hearing a detailed report from 
Nick Wrack about the events was very use¬ 
ful, as was the full and frank debate that took 
place. I do not think anyone is going to be 
happy about this affair, but we need to learn 
the lessons, make any necessary changes 
and move on. Part of this is admitting that 
wrong has been done, and that we should 
in no way accept a situation where it can 
seem that Liz is to be blame for being a ‘whis¬ 
tle-blower’. It was very pleasing to see over¬ 
whelming support for Liz at the conference 
with a call for “a full apology to Liz Davies 
and a request that she resume her position 
as chair of the SA”. 

There were reports, mostly written before¬ 
hand, from all the local areas represented at 
the conference, which showed a diverse level 
of activity and diverse relations with the 
groups. 

Finally there was also a report from Steve 
Godward (Fire Brigades Union) on the fire¬ 
fighters strike. Most SAs reported activity 
in support of the firefighters and good sup¬ 
port from the public • 

Dave Parks 


Cover-up allegation denied 


Tribune , the left Labour 
weekly, has lept on the 
unprincipled resignation of 
Liz Davis as chair of the 
Socialist Alliance. In 
preparation for what is 
expected to be a hatchet job, 
a series of written question 
were submitted to the 
Socialist Alliance national 
executive. We reproduce 
Tribune 's questions and the 
answers provided by a 
“spokesperson” of the 
Socialist Alliance 


M s Davies alleged that she 
resigned after discovering 
financial malpractice in the 
alliance. Does the SA accept this oc¬ 
curred? 

It was agreed by everyone on the national 
executive, including Liz Davies, that, although 
proper procedures had not been followed in 
the issuing of seven cheques, the expenditure 
concerned was legitimate and no person nor 
organisation had gained financially from it. 
Additional procedures have been put in place 
by the national executive to safeguard against 
any chance of repetition of the problem that 
occurred. 

Ms Davies says that she suffered 
bullying and intimidation and was told to 
cover up the financial malpractice. Is this 
correct? 

There is no evidence of any bullying or in¬ 
timidation of Liz Davies. No charges of bully¬ 
ing have ever been raised by Liz with the 
national executive nor have they ever been 
specified in any form. As such it is impossi¬ 
ble for the national executive to comment on 
them further. 

The national executive did not at any time 
attempt to cover this matter up - instead it ini¬ 
tiated an inquiry as soon as we were able to 
have a full national executive meeting. The fi¬ 


nal report from the inquiry was agreed unani¬ 
mously by the national executive at its No¬ 
vember 16 meeting. 

The executive have been conducting an 
investigation into Ms Davies’s remarks, 
but the person conducting the inquivy has 
published his findings before reporting 
to the national council. Is this correct? 
The findings of the inquiry were not pub¬ 
lished by anyone before a report was made to 
the national executive on November 16. We 
have a national council meeting of delegates 
from every local Socialist Alliance on Decem¬ 
ber 14 that will receive a full report from the 
national executive. 

The Socialist Alliance only campaigns 
effectively on issues of importance to the 
SWP. Is this a fair assessment? 

The Socialist Alliance is currently campaign¬ 
ing, amongst other things, against the impend¬ 
ing war on Iraq, in support of the firefighters, 
for the democratisation of trade union politi¬ 
cal funds, for enormously improved childcare, 
against the privatisation of council housing 
and against the closure of old people’s homes. 
These are issues which concern millions of 
working people. Of the 18 members of the na¬ 
tional executive of the Socialist Alliance, 
which helps to determine these priorities, just 
three are members of the SWP • 


r 


Europe: meeting the challenge of continental unity 



In his new book of essays Jack 
Conrad argues against those 
who view the European Union 
and the single currency with 
trepidation. The unity of 
capitalist Europe is our 
opportunity to unite the working 
class into a single combat party 
-a Communist Party of the EU. 
An important step in that 
direction would be a European 
Socialist Alliance. 
ppl29, £5 or €8 
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Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of theSA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
Danny Bowles (Neath & 
Port Talbot) 

John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 


Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 

Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair, 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (Fast 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 
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ALLIANCE FOR WORKERS’ LIBERTY _ 

Afghanistan and Owen 
MacThomas - part 2 


O wen MacThomas - the nom 
du plume of the Sean Mat- 
gamna-Martin Thomas duum¬ 
virate in the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty - has made much - too 
much - of our designation of the April 
1978 revolution in Afghanistan as a revo¬ 
lution. This designation is used dema¬ 
gogically by the AWL duumvirate as yet 
another damning piece of evidence 
which goes to prove the CPGB’s continu¬ 
ing “Stalinist” world outlook. So where 
authentic Marxism seeks out the truth, 
the AWL tries to gain factional advan¬ 
tage and cohere its own ranks by manu¬ 
facturing a system of falsification and 
outright lies. 

For Owen MacThomas the overthrow 
of Mohammed Daoud’s - republican- 
royal - regime by the Peoples Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan was a “Stalinist 
military coup” which brought upon the 
heads of the masses nothing but dec¬ 
ades of terrible suffering. Exactly the same 
message pushed by the White House, 
CIA, BBC, Hollywood action films, The 
Sun and the whole well oiled imperialist 
propaganda machine. Presumably in 1978 
the AWL duumvirate looked upon the 
fractious mujahedin groups as heroic re¬ 
sistance fighters as they began to impose 
their counterrevolutionary grip over the 
countryside and ruthlessly hunt down 
“infidels and communists”. Certainly af¬ 
ter the full-scale Soviet intervention in 
December 1979 Socialist Organiser - pre¬ 
cursor of the AWL - proudly sided with 
the mujahedin against Soviet “expan¬ 
sionism” and its “puppet” government 
in Kabul in a sad parody of the paid per¬ 
suaders of the bourgeoisie. 

Given their pedantic and high-minded 
Eurocentric antipathy towards the April 
1978 revolution and forthright promotion 
of the US-Saudi-funded mujahedin, it is 
rather incongruous that the AWL de¬ 
cided to patronise the PDPA government 
with their support after Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev ordered the humiliating withdrawal 
of Soviet armed forces in 1988 (completed 
in the spring of 1989). 

Here is a paradoxical circle of their own 
making that they must square. After all 
Sean Matgamna says that you cannot 
at the same time be a democrat and “sup¬ 
port the Afghan Stalinist coup of 1978”, 
let alone “describe it as a real revolution!” 
“Something is seriously wrong here,” he 
insists. “These things just don’t go to¬ 
gether” (‘Critical notes on the CPGB/ 
WW’, www.workersliberty.org.uk/files/ 
tour_de_cpgb). 

Everything develops according to its 
own logic and from itself. That is ABC 
for any materialist. So was the 1989 
PDPA regime of Mohammed Najibullah 
a direct, albeit degenerate, continuation 
of the April 1978 revolution? The only 
honest answer must be ‘yes’. Commu¬ 
nists - real communists, that is - sup¬ 
ported the PDPA under Najibullah on the 
basis that in some way, no matter how 
ham-fistedly and contradictorily, it stood 
for and defended certain key social gains 
and progressive principles. 

By that very same measure we sup¬ 
ported the original PDPA regime of Noor 
Mohammed Tarakki, ushered in by the 
April 1978 revolution. Leonid Brezhnev’s 
panic-stricken decision in December 
1979 to order a massive airlift of Soviet 
troops into Afghanistan and the subse¬ 
quent decision by the US administration 
- first under Jimmy Carter and then Ronald 
Reagan - to turn the country into a sacri¬ 
ficial pawn in their second cold war 
against the Soviet Union did not dictate 


nor cloud our judgement. 

What the fountainhead of Matshacht- 
manism says about Afghanistan post- 
1988 shows him to be politically 
inconsistent. While an inflated ego has 
him making a unique contribution to 
‘third camp’ Marxism, the plain fact of the 
matter is that comrade Matgamna was 
pathologically Sovietophobic in the 
1980s. Even in the absence of the Soviet 
Union this affliction still manifests itself 
in a worrying softness towards the ‘first 
camp’ - note his stance on Zionism, the 
IRA’s guerrilla war against Britain and 
involuntary unity in Bosnia, etc. As was 
the case with his mentor, the ever-present 
danger exists of an eventual symphysis 
or annexation by the other side. Tragi¬ 
cally Max Shachtman finished his life as 
a revolutionary backing the CIA-directed 
Bay of Pigs landing by Miami-based 
Cuban contras in 1961. 

Publicly and privately we have debated 
this question with the AWL on count¬ 
less occasions. Undaunted by this eas¬ 
ily verifiable fact, Sean Matgamna moans 
in his shambolic ‘Critical notes’ that the 
CPGB continues “to refuse to discuss 
Afghanistan and Russia’s colonial war 
with us”. But then the AWL duumvirate 
are in the midst of a no-holds-barred anti¬ 
unity offensive. 

Admittedly most of those CPGB-AWL 
exchanges on Afghanistan have resem¬ 
bled a dialogue with the deaf. No matter 
what we say, the AWL replies by attack¬ 
ing a completely caricatured CPGB posi¬ 
tion and trotting out ritualised, almost 
pantomime, condemnations. That is why 
the CPGB had urged that relations be¬ 
tween the two organisations would be 
better advanced through a concrete ex¬ 
amination of the ways and means of 
launching a joint Socialist Alliance paper 
rather than endlessly going over old, in¬ 
fertile, ground. As the reader knows, the 
AWL has used the most pathetic ex¬ 
cuses in order to sabotage that particu¬ 
lar unity project. 

So what about Afghanistan? Fantas¬ 
tically the AWL says that by designat¬ 
ing the April 1978 revolution a revolution 
and not a mere coup we equate it with 
the October revolution of 1917. Martin 
Thomas writes -1 presume with a straight 
face - that on such a basis the CPGB 
believes that the 20th century witnessed 
only two revolutions. Daft? Yes. Dishon¬ 
est? In all probability. 

Such an absurd notion that Afghani¬ 
stan and the April 1978 revolution is on 
a par with Russia and October 1917 is as 
easy to knock down as it is to mock. And, 
of course, the AWL proceeds to do just 
that. The problem is that our actual posi¬ 
tion is far removed from the AWL’s cari¬ 
cature. But, no matter how many times 
we try and explain, the AWL appears in¬ 
capable of listening and therefore mean¬ 
ingfully engaging. Obviously a straw 
man suits the purpose of the AWL du¬ 
umvirate better than one made of flesh 
and blood who is capable of hitting back. 

The CPGB’s Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee and before it The Leninist faction 
of the CPGB has always taken it as axi¬ 
omatic that, when it comes to backward 
countries in the muslim world, we op¬ 
pose reactionary anti-imperialisms which 
in actual fact promote the interests of tra¬ 
ditional landowners, village warlords and 
would-be theocrats. Lenin was certainly 
right in his 1920 draft thesis on the colo¬ 
nial question when he insisted that com¬ 
munists must “combat pan-islamism” 
and fake anti-imperialist movements 
which actually “strengthen the position 


of the khans, landowners, mullahs, etc” 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 31, Moscow 1977, 
pl49). 

The mujahedin groups of the 1980s fit 
into this category like a glove, as do the 
Taliban in the 1990s. Comrade Matgamna 
has no love for the Taliban and was right, 
like us, to lambaste the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party’s miserable Taliban apologetics 
when they first defied and then fought 
against the full might of the US armed 
forces in 2001. But, he maintains, a paral¬ 
lel can be drawn between his “support” 
for the “peoples of Afghanistan, led by 
various mujahedin groups”, against 
Russian “colonial conquest” and the 
Communist International’s support of 
Afghanistan against “British invasion in 
1919” (he also cites the so-called Fourth 
International’s support for “very back¬ 
ward feudal Ethiopia against Italian inva¬ 
sion in 1935 - but we can leave aside that 
old chestnut). 

According to comrade Matgamna, the 
difference between the USSR and the 
USA was that the former wanted to con¬ 
quer Afghanistan, while the latter did not. 
Leave that aside, what of his parallel be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union’s attempted “co¬ 
lonial conquest” in the 1980s and British 
imperialism in 1919? Frankly the alleged 
parallel completely backfires. 

In 1919 the Soviet government ex¬ 
pressed its solidarity with what the re¬ 
spected historian, EH Carr, calls the 
“young and would-be progressive amir”, 
Amanullah Khan. He came to the throne 
as a “result of a palace revolution” and 
had then “denounced” the onerous 
treaty obligations imposed upon him by 
the British empire. What followed was 
known as the ‘third Afghan war’. This, 
the Afghan “national movement” headed 
by Amanullah, was “comparable” to, 
though more primitive than, the Persian 
revolution of 1906 and the ‘Young Turk’ 
revolution of 1908 and owed its “inspi¬ 
ration” to the Bolshevik revolution in the 
same “indirect way” in which those 
movements had owed it to the 1905 Rus¬ 
sian revolution (EH Carr The Bolshevik 
revolution Vol 3, Harmondsworth 1977, 
P 239). 

In 1919 the Communist International 
supported a crowned revolutionary who 
advocated and put into practice a raft of 
progressive measures - in 1925 
Amanullah “first began to introduce a 
civil legal code” which partially eclipsed 
the “deeply rooted” sharia law in terms 
of legal process (A Rashid Taliban Lon¬ 
don 2001, p83). In the 1980s comrade 
Matgamna supported forces whom he 
readily admits “were on almost all issues 
ultra-reactionary” (‘Critical notes’). No 
prizes for spotting the difference. 

Comrade Matgamna’s willingness to 
back mujahedin forces who “were on 
almost all issues ultra-reactionary” stems 
entirely from his inability and unwilling¬ 
ness to admit that in April 1978 the PDPA 
carried out a revolution and that what 
Soviet forces did in December 1979 was 
not so much an invasion designed to 
colonise the country and grab its raw 
materials: rather a blundering, conserva¬ 
tive intervention in what was an ongo¬ 
ing civil war. 

In the aftermath of Vietnam comrade 
Matgamna reckons that the Soviet Un¬ 
ion embarked on a strategy of imperial 
expansion - besides Afghanistan, other 
colonial gains are supposed to include 
Guinea Bissau, Mozambique, Angola, 
South Yemen, Ethiopia and Nicaragua. 
Again and again we find him repeating 
almost unquestioningly the propaganda 


line pushed by the CIA in the 1980s. He 
darkly suggests that “maybe” the KGB 
triggered the April revolution (Workers’ 
Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, p45). This despite 
all the generally accepted evidence that 
the uprising took the Soviet Union by 
surprise and was not to its liking. 

Yet in none of the cases cited above 
did the Soviet Union initiate what was in 
my opinion the progressive and support¬ 
able overthrow of the old regime: ie, Por¬ 
tuguese and British empire colonialism, 
the Somoza and Haile Selassie regimes. 
True, petty bourgeois-led movements 
such as the Socialist Party of Yemen, the 
Sandinistas, Frelimo, the MPLA and the 
Derg were ideologically inclined towards 
the Soviet camp. However, they were the 
product of internal stmggles and devel¬ 
opments and exercised varying degrees 
of real independence. 

Brezhnev did not send the Soviet army 
into Afghanistan in order to extend the 
imperium, as claimed by the CIA and 
other cold war warriors. The move was 
defensive. In his report to the 26th con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union Brezhnev complains that 
western imperialism had launched an 
“undeclared war” against the Afghan 
revolution. He adds that this “also cre¬ 
ated a direct threat to the security of our 
southern frontier”, which “compelled” 
the Soviet Union to “render the military 
aid asked for by that friendly country” 
(LI Brezhnev Report of the central com¬ 
mittee Moscow 1981, p22). At the time 
Hillel Ticktin was also of the considered 
opinion that the Soviet Union acted in 
Afghanistan to stave off the “danger of 
breaking up” (Critique No 12, autumn- 
winter 1979-80, p25). With the ousting of 
the shah and the imams’ counterrevolu¬ 
tion in Iran, the restless southern repub¬ 
lics in the Soviet Union could, if things 
went badly, go the same way. 

How did we retrospectively weigh up 
Brezhnev’s move? In 1988 Jack Conrad 
wrote of the Soviet Union behaving as a 
“great power bully”. Its action “hardly 
strengthened the confidence of, and 
support for, the revolution”. Soviet aid 
was vital if the revolution “was to sur¬ 
vive”. Yet, in saving the revolution, it 
extinguished the revolution. We were 
against any offloading or trading of revo¬ 
lutions such as Afghanistan and Nica¬ 
ragua in order to appease imperialism. In 
Afghanistan that could “only” mean the 
“collapse of the government in Kabul, 
the reverse of the gains of the April 1978 
revolution (not least the ending of the en¬ 
slavement of women) and the wholesale 
massacre of the PDPA’s membership” (J 
Conrad From October to August London 
1992, pp123-24). An admittedly common 
premonition - what comrade Matgamna 
calls the majority of “orthodox” Trotsky- 
ite groups shared the same anxieties 
(Workers’ Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, p86). 

Over a decade later we again wrote that 
Soviet aid “saved the revolution in Af¬ 
ghanistan for a time - but in a thoroughly 
counterrevolutionary way”. Hafizullah 
Amin - the effective organiser of the April 
1978 revolution - and 97 other leaders of 
Khalq wing of the PDPA were summar¬ 
ily butchered. Ridiculously after their 
deaths they were charged with being 
CIA agents - a slander mindlessly re¬ 
peated by the ‘official communist’ press 
in Britain, including the Morning Star. 
Already surrounded by a reactionary 
Vendee in the countryside, from then on 
the revolution “endlessly retreated” till 
its final demise in 1992 (Weekly Worker 
November 15 2001). 


Revolution produced and met its coun¬ 
terrevolutionary nemesis. Only by grasp¬ 
ing that elementary proposition can one 
get correct programmatic bearings and 
understand why the Najibullah regime 
could survive the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces for three yeas and was then re¬ 
placed by a chilling barbarism which 
culminated in the 1996-2001 mle of the 
Taliban. Counterrevolution is always 
and can only but be the product of revo¬ 
lution that either has failed or which for 
one reason or another stops short. Af¬ 
ghanistan’s April 27 1978 revolution is 
no exception. 

In many respects, yes, this Afghan 
revolution echoed the Persian revolution 
of 1906 and the ‘Young Turk’ revolution 
of 1908. However, it owed its “inspira¬ 
tion” not to the 1917 October Revolu¬ 
tion, but directly to the post-1928 Soviet 
Union. The PDPA sought therefore to 
follow a path already trodden by Yugo¬ 
slavia, China, North Korea, Cuba, Viet¬ 
nam, Laos, etc. In other words an Afghan 
version of Soviet bureaucratic socialism. 
Under different, more benign, historical 
circumstances Afghanistan would have 
settled into becoming another Mongo- 
ha. But the Soviet Union was already liv¬ 
ing on borrowed time. As a freak society, 
an ectopic social formation, it had already 
reached its close. 

The Afghan 1978 revolution was car¬ 
ried out from above. Of that there can be 
no doubt. But that can also be said of 
many revolutions in the 20th century. Eg, 
Egypt and Gamal Abdel Nasser’s free 
officers’ movement of July 1952, which 
forced king Farouk to abdicate, and 
Abdul Kassem’s overthrow of the Iraqi 
monarchy in July 1958. Even comrade 
Matgamna grudgingly admits that the 
Afghan revolution was a “political revo¬ 
lution” (Workers’ Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, 
p47 - no inverted commas in original). 

Yet the 1978 revolution was not led by 
a small military group or clique. Nor was 
it the final, decisive blow delivered by a 
party-army along the lines of Mao 
Zedong’s Communist Party of China- 
Peoples Liberation Army or Ho Chi 
Minh’s Communist Party of Indo-China- 
Vietminh. The PDPA was a predomi¬ 
nantly civilian party that illegally 
organised secret cells inside the armed 
forces of the existing state, which it then 
managed to decisively split. So was Af¬ 
ghanistan’s revolution a mere coup - a 
conspiracy hatched within the state ma¬ 
chine, lacking any popular support or 
sympathy and only altering things at the 
top of society? 

Lenin lessons 

Lenin’s discussion of the 1916 Irish re¬ 
bellion - under the military command of 
James Connolly but politically dominated 
by petty bourgeois romantic nationalists 
- is instructive here. The Sean 
Matgmanas and Martin Thomases of 
his day, the leftist pedants and doctri¬ 
naires, dismissed the rising as the swan 
song of Irish nationalism and nothing 
more than a “putsch” - ie, the German 
word for a coup - which “had not much 
social backing”. Enraged, Lenin warned 
them against “treating the national move¬ 
ments of small nations with disdain” (VI 
Lenin CWVol 22, Moscow 1977, p355). It 
was not only Karl Radek and Leon Trot¬ 
sky who looked down their noses at the 
Dublin uprising, but representatives of 
the imperialist bourgeoisie. Lenin urged 
these comrades to open their eyes to the 
shocking “accidental” coincidence of 
opinion - Owen MacThomas, take note. 
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What of the term ‘putsch’ - or ‘coup’ 
to use French-English? For Lenin the 
term “may be employed only when the 
attempt at insurrection has revealed noth¬ 
ing but a circle of conspirators or stupid 
maniacs, and has aroused no sympathy 
among the masses”. 

The Irish national liberation move¬ 
ment did not come out of thin air. It had 
manifested itself in street fighting con¬ 
ducted by the petty bourgeoisie and a 
section of the working class after “a long 
period” of mass agitation, demonstra¬ 
tions, suppression of newspapers, etc. 
Hence for Lenin anyone who calls the 
Dublin uprising a “putsch” is either a 
“hardened reactionary” or a “doctrinaire 
hopelessly incapable of envisaging a 
social revolution as a living phenom¬ 
enon” (ibid). 

Lenin famously rounded upon his left¬ 
ist doctrinaires as follows: “To imagine 
that social revolution is conceivable with¬ 
out revolts by small nations in the colo¬ 
nies and in Europe, without revolutionary 
outburst by a section of the petty bour¬ 
geoisie with all its prejudices , without a 
movement of the politically non-con- 
scious proletariat and semi-proletarian 
masses against oppression by landown¬ 
ers, the church and the monarchy, 
against national oppression, etc - to im¬ 
agine all this is to repudiate social revo¬ 
lution .... Whoever expects a ‘pure’ social 
revolution will never live to see it. Such a 
person pays lip service to revolution 
without understanding what revolution 
is” (i ibid pp355-56). 

There will be localised general strikes 
and risings, army mutinies, premature and 
isolated revolutionary movements, etc. 
Of course, the petty bourgeoisie and 
non-socialist masses inevitably bring 
with them all “their prejudices, their reac¬ 
tionary fantasises, their weaknesses and 
errors”. But the task of the advanced 
section of the working class, the Marx¬ 
ists, the communists, is not to belittle their 
efforts: rather to critically defend them, 
to side with them and to increase efforts 
to lead them. 

Poor Afghanistan 

The conditions which produced the 1978 
revolution in Afghanistan date back to 
at least the mid-1960s and the failures of 
the Zahir Shah monarchy to carry 
through the modernisation of the coun¬ 
try. The UN credited Afghanistan with 
being one of the poorest 20 countries in 
the world. Neither healthcare nor educa¬ 
tion existed for the mass of the popula¬ 
tion. Over 90% were illiterate. 

Afghanistan was an example of the 
Asiatic mode of production with a tinc¬ 
ture of industrial capitalism sponsored 
from above by a weak state. Actually capi¬ 
talist - or any kind of industrial - devel¬ 
opment barely existed. Before the 
revolution there were only some 100,000 
workers in what could be called modem 
industry. Another 300,000 laboured in 
small-scale workshops and artisanal en¬ 
terprises. However, the overwhelming 
majority of the population lived in the 
countryside. Agriculture remained woe¬ 
fully primitive and mral society viciously 
unequal. Forty percent of the irrigated 
land was in the hands of four percent of 
the population. Employing 85% of the 
workforce, it accounted for only 5.9% of 
total output. 

Nevertheless, economic and educa¬ 
tional development took place, in particu¬ 
lar after World War II. Factories were 
established and schools promoted, in¬ 
cluding a much expanded Kabul univer¬ 
sity. This created an alienated urban 
intelligentsia and a small but militant work¬ 
ing class, around which wider forces 
could be rallied 

Between 1953 and 1963 Afghanistan 
suffered under the heavy heel of oppres¬ 
sion. Yet discontent could not be con¬ 
tained indefinitely using these methods 
and in the mid-1960s the monarchy was 
forced to grant one concession after 
another. In 1964 some limited democratic 
rights were officially recognised and an 
electoral system was introduced. In the 
countryside the traditional rulers could 
often fix the ballot and pressurise oppo¬ 


sition candidates into standing down. 
That was even true for the smaller towns 
and some of the cities. The exception was 
Kabul, the capital. Here alone there was 
something approaching political liberty. 

In these promising conditions the 
PDPA was founded - in 1965 - under the 
overall leadership of Tarakki. The party 
gained four MPs in the elections of that 
year. Mass demonstrations were called 
by the PDPA to mark their triumphant 
entry into parliament - the government 
killed three of the demonstrators. In the 
annals of the PDPA this was a highly 
symbolic event and was marked every 
year thereafter by rallies and meetings. 

The SWP’s Jonathan Neale describes 
the PDPA communists as “brave men 
and women” who were the “flower of 
their generation” (International Social¬ 
ism No93, December2001, p34). He recalls 
how as a research student in 1971 he 
stood on a street in Lashkargah, in the 
south, and watched a demonstration of 
pro-communist school students. They 
called for the death of the hated landlords, 
a modern developed economy and an 
end to corruption. 

Yet, while the PDPA could build sup¬ 
port in village schools, the khans and 
landlords would frighten the poor peas¬ 
ants, the sharecroppers, who might be 
tempted to join the communists. They 
were godless and anti-muslim. Failing 
that, anyone who dared promote the 
politics of the PDPA in the countryside 
“could easily die for speaking out of turn” 
(ibid). It is therefore quite remarkable that 
one of the PDPA’s leaders, Babrak Kamal, 
managed to get himself elected as the MP 
for a mral constituency. 

The PDPA was deeply divided 
factionally between the right wing 
around Kamal and the left wing around 
Tarakki and Amin. In 1966 the PDPA is¬ 
sued the first edition of its paper Khalq 
(masses). After six issues the government 
issued a ban. In contrast, when Kamal 
published his paper, Parcham (flag), as 
a legal organ, it was allowed to continue 
without let or hindrance. Whereas Khalq 
opposed and criticised the monarchy, 
Parcham was supportive. The monarchy 
pursued a policy of close friendship with 
the Soviet Union and willingly accepted 
aid and grants from Moscow, just as it 
did aid and grants from Washington. 

Between 1964 and 1973 the growing 
mood of anger gave birth to organised 
movements amongst the workers, stu¬ 
dents and peasants. In 1965 there were 
student boycotts of classes and strikes 
in the mining and electrical industries. 
Even comrade Matgamna concedes that 
in 1971-72 “the PDPA led a wave of 
strikes” (Workers ’ Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, 
p42). In Paghman a peasant movement 
began to demand land redistribution. All 
in all, many thousands were arrested and 
scores killed, but that only added to 
popular clamour for change. As a con¬ 
sequence unrest began to manifest itself 
in the army. 

Things came to a head in 1973. There 
were, admits comrade Matgamna, “con¬ 
ditions for revolution” in “ urban Af¬ 
ghanistan” ( Workers ’ Liberty Vol 2, No2, 
nd, p42 - my emphasis). He is correct. 
The rulers could not mle in the old way 
and the ruled in the cities, especially 
Kabul, refused to be mled in the old way. 
The only way out for the ruling class 
was a pre-emptive army coup led by 
Daoud - former prime minister and a 
member of the royal family. Daoud came 
to power against the regime in order to 
save the regime with the active help of 
the Parcham wing of the PDPA. Reward 
duly came with a range of ministerial 
portfolios. Nevertheless, though Daoud 
offered a trickle of worthy promises, 
they did not resolve the underlying dis¬ 
content and social malaise afficting 
Afghan society. 

Daoud pledged to reform agriculture 
and redistribute land. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. Indeed he quickly turned to the 
oppressive measures witnessed under 
the monarchy. Strikes were banned and 
progressives and revolutionaries 
gunned down. Parcham was eased aside 
and, much to the chagrin of not only the 


PDPA but wide layers within the intelli¬ 
gentsia and lower elements of state bu¬ 
reaucracy, he began to distance himself 
from the Soviet Union. Conditions for a 
revolution began to mature once again. 

Khalq significantly outgrew Parcham 
in terms of membership. The ratio was in 
all probability five to one in favour of 
Khalq. Nevertheless, when the party was 
formally reunited in July 1977, there was 
a 50-50 division of the central committee. 
Hard membership figures are impossible 
to come by. Tme to form, comrade Mat¬ 
gamna writes of an 8,000 total for both 
factions as the “highest PDPA claim”, but 
guesses that “the real figure” before the 
revolution “may have been half of that” 
(Workers' Liberty Vol 2, No2, nd, p49). 

This is not right. I make no pretence to 
know what exactly the membership of the 
semi-legal PDPA was. Nonetheless in 
World Marxist Review - a thoroughly 
turgid journal of what was then the ‘offi¬ 
cial’ world communist movement - we 
find an article by a certain comrade Zeray. 
Here the PDPA reports as follows: “We 
have worked actively amongst the peo¬ 
ple for 13-14 years, we have led the popu¬ 
lar movement. Before the revolution our 
party was a significant force with 50,000 
members and close sympathisers and this 
frightened the regime” ( World Marxist 
Review January 1979, p76). 

The spark for the April revolution 
came with the state assassination of Mir 
Akbar Khyber, a university professor 
and former editor of the paper Parcham. 
Comrade Matgamna, taking his cue from 
the CIA, blames the killing upon the 
Khalq wing. Others claim he was popu¬ 
lar with both factions. Either way, his 
death did not lead to factional war but 
“massive demonstrations” against the 
government (B Szajkowski The establish¬ 
ment of Marxist regimes London 1982, 
pi25). Perhaps the masses knew more 
about the Afghan government than 
comrade Matgamna. In terms of Kabul’s 
political life the demonstration was huge. 
Some sources write of 50,000, others of 
15,000. Comrade Matgamna a much more 
modest 10,000. The size and militancy of 
Khyber’s funeral alarmed the - royal-re- 
publican - Daoud government and trig¬ 
gered the high-risk decision to arrest 
leading members of the PDPA. 

At midnight on April 25 1978 Tarakki 
and Karmal were lifted by the police. 
However, before he was seized, Amin - 
who was responsible for the party’s ille¬ 
gal work in the army - managed to issue 
instructions for an uprising. “As crowds 
gathered” in the Kabul’s central park “in 
protest against the imprisonment of 
PDPA leaders”, Mig 21s struck the presi¬ 
dential palace and tanks moved into the 
city (ibid). After some fierce fighting, 
especially in Jelalabad, the Daoud regime 
was swept away amid widespread rejoic¬ 
ing. Comrade Matgamna writes improb¬ 
ably of mayhem and 10,000 deaths. Film 
footage shown on the BBC tells of a less 
bloody scenario - the common people of 
Kabul, on foot and horse, taking to the 
streets and a sea of red flags. 

Undoubtedly the PDPA’s overthrow 
of the Daoud regime was carried out us¬ 
ing alternative hierarchical lines of com¬ 
mand in the army and airforce. PDPA 
officers were given orders by PDPA cad¬ 
res and then themselves gave orders to 
the conscripts under them. The revolu¬ 
tion was therefore an uprising organised 
by a mainly civilian ‘official communist’ 
party which had aligned to itself a sec¬ 
tion of the officer corps and enjoyed the 
sympathy of the politically advanced 
masses in the cities, above all Kabul. 

Does that mean we should dismissively 
classify the April 1978 revolution as a 
“coup”? That is what the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie say, a line repeated by many on 
the left in Britain and elsewhere. A coup 
d’etat , a blow against the state, by defi¬ 
nition involves a plot against the exist¬ 
ing state in isolation from any section of 
the masses. It originates within the state: 
eg, military or palace coups. Examples 
from European history would be Louis 
Bonaparte and Otto von Bismarck. They 
elevated themselves into dictators by 
relying upon “organised state power”, 


not the “unorganised, elemental, power 
of the popular masses” (F Engels CW Vol 
26, Moscow 1990, p479). 

In 1978 there existed a revolutionary 
situation in the urban centres. The old 
regime was turning to assassinations, 
arrests and bannings. The masses for 
their part were mobilised and demanding 
radical change. Under such circum¬ 
stances revolution is a matter of art and 
while the form of an uprising can be that 
of a coup - like the October Revolution 
of 1917 and the storming of the Winter 
Palace by red guards and pro-Bolshevik 
army units - the key question is social 
content. 

The newly installed PDPA govern¬ 
ment - overwhelmingly civilian - enacted 
far-going reforms. Usury was abolished 
in the villages - debt crippled the peas¬ 
antry. Rigorous ceilings on private land 
ownership, along with the encourage¬ 
ment of cooperatives and offers of cheap 
credits, fertilisers, seeds and agricultural 
implements, were intended to free “mil¬ 
lions of toiling peasants from the yoke 
of exploitation” (quoted in B Sen Gupta 
Afghanistan London 1986, p50). The 
government envisaged land confiscation 
and redistribution, not collectivisation. 

Equal rights between men and women 
were announced with much fanfare. 
Another decree banned forced marriages 
and set limits on dowry and marriage 
expenses. An adult literacy campaign 
was put in place - directed especially at 
women in the countryside. Higher edu¬ 
cation was encouraged - women came to 
occupy over 50% of places in Kabul 
university. 

The country’s numerous nationalities 
were from now on to be treated with strict 
equality, declared the PDPA govern¬ 
ment. Oppressed language groups heard 
their mother tongue on Kabul Radio for 
the first time. Pushtan domination offi¬ 
cially ended. Constitutionally the coun¬ 
try became a multinational state. A 
secular state too. Islam was not subjected 
to any attacks, but the state promised 
neither to promote nor interfere with any 
religion. 

Never before in Afghan history “had 
there been such a ruthless attempt to 
push through so many basic reforms”, 
says the Indian academic, Bhabani Sen 
Gupta (ibid p55). In other words, it is vi¬ 
tal not to confuse the form first taken by 
the April revolution with its content. 
What began as an action by a section of 
the armed forces had, as revealed by 
subsequent events, a radical social con¬ 
tent. 

But the PDPA lacked roots in the coun¬ 
tryside, where the majority of the popu¬ 
lation lived. The cadre were urban in 
social background and PDPA support 
rested upon the Soviet-trained army of¬ 
ficers, the radicalised lower elements of 
the state bureaucracy and the semi- 
proletarianised poor of the cities. Nor did 
the revolution in Kabul coincide with an 
agrarian revolution amongst the peas¬ 
antry. Land reforms - the key to the revo¬ 
lution - were therefore to all intents and 
purposes bureaucratic and, like many of 
the decrees of the 1871 Paris Commune, 
largely remained on paper. Despite that, 
the revolution and its reforms managed 
to enrage all elements within the old rul¬ 
ing bloc, but without launching a coun¬ 
terbalancing peasant movement below. 
A fatal weakness. 

Often peasants felt themselves com¬ 
pelled to return “their new land” because 
the village headmen, or khans, still con¬ 
trolled the “irrigation systems” (G 
Chaliand Report from Afghanistan Har- 
mondsworth 1982, p37). Passages in the 
Koran forbidding the theft of another’s 
property might also have proved to be a 
material factor. Indeed the fact that the 
country’s 300,000-strong clergy, the 
harkim, held largish estates ensured that, 
once attempts to implement the reforms 
began, in October 1978, they took a lead¬ 
ing role in organising armed risings 
alongside the village headmen and 
elders. Counterrevolution - royalist, mer¬ 
chant, tribal and mral - became through 
that vital ideological mediation a jihad. 

The PDPA responded with arrests 


and torture. That only multiplied their en¬ 
emies and supplied fresh recmits to the 
mujahedin groups. When the PDPA was 
physically driven out of the villages, it 
fell back on the methods employed by 
the old royalist governments - artillery 
and air strikes. As Jonathan Neale em¬ 
phasises, it is “not possible to wage class 
war by bombing a village”. Bombs hit 
rich and poor alike and unite them. Hence 
in one area after another the PDPA 
“found themselves fighting the people 
they had meant to free” (International 
Socialism No93, December 2001, p34). 

The fragile unity of the PDPA began 
to unravel. The Parcham wing urged a 
policy of compromise and bringing back 
people from the defeated Daoud regime. 
The Khalq wing responded by turning 
on the Parchamis and imprisoning or ex¬ 
iling its leaders. In the end even Khalq 
suffered ruinous internal divisions. 
Tarakki - having been convinced by the 
Soviet Union to dump Amin and switch 
to compromise - was killed in a shootout. 
Amin took command. 

As we have said, the Soviet interven¬ 
tion of December 1979 saved the revolu¬ 
tion, but in a thoroughly counterrevolu¬ 
tionary way. The results were disastrous. 
Not only was the policy of bombing and 
terrorising the villages continued, but it 
was massively increased. Though Amin 
had repeatedly requested increased So¬ 
viet aid, he would not have expected to 
be its first victim when it eventually came. 
Soviet forces executed him and most of 
his fellow central committee members 
and installed Kamal as a pliant satrap. In 
disgust many Khalkis deserted and 
joined the mujahedin groups or went into 
exile. 

What was a civil war now became in¬ 
tertwined with a war against foreign 
domination. Opposition grew and Af¬ 
ghanistan spiralled down into a horror 
which saw perhaps a million deaths and 
countless maimings. The countryside 
haemorrhaged of people and vast num¬ 
bers flooded into Kabul or fled to the 
swollen refugee camps in Iran and Paki¬ 
stan. 

The US saw its chance to turn Af¬ 
ghanistan into the Soviet Union’s Viet¬ 
nam. Weapons and money poured into 
the country. In 1986 the shoulder- 
launched Stinger missiles wrought 
havoc with Soviet aeroplanes and heli¬ 
copters. Hundreds were shot out of the 
skies. The decrepit Soviet Union could 
not afford the political or economic costs 
of staying in Afghanistan. In 1988 Gor¬ 
bachev decided upon a withdrawal. 

The overthrow of the PDPA govern¬ 
ment - now led by Najibullah - marked the 
triumph of the countryside over the city. 
The ideas of 20th century progress were 
buried. The values of obscurantist 
mullahs, traditional village headmen and 
gun-toting banditry replaced those of 
national equality, women’s liberation and 
secularism. 

That the PDPA government survived 
till 1992 - after the Soviet Union’s collapse 
- testifies to a residual, but nonetheless 
real, base of popular support. Workers 
Power - which still characterises the 1978 
revolution as a “coup”, nevertheless 
owns up that “the PDPA demonstrated 
that it did have a serious base in Afghani¬ 
stan” (September 30 1992). Ditto Social¬ 
ist Organiser - the forerunner of the 
AWL’s Solidarity - “The fact that the 
Afghan regime the Russians left behind 
them did not collapse for over three years 
indicates that it was not only a creature 
of the Russians” (April 23 1992). 

Having fed the mujahedin counterrevo¬ 
lution, the US inadvertently promoted 
heroin, fragmentation, the Taliban and al 
Qa’eda. The US had little interest in post- 
PDPA Afghanistan. 

The US only woke again to the situa¬ 
tion in Afghanistan after bin Laden and 
his al Qa’eda terrorist network murder¬ 
ously struck at their Kenyan and Tanza¬ 
nian embassies. September 11 and the 
spectacular attacks on New York and 
Washington were the final straw. After 
that the days of the Taliban were 
numbered • 

Jack Conrad 
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Politicising FBU dispute 


FIREFIGHTERS 


Firefighters need a republican answer, 
argues Dave Craig of the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group 


T he surprising announcement by 
the Fire Brigades Union execu¬ 
tive to suspend strike action and 
refer the dispute to Acas is a major 
retreat. It is too early to tell whether this 
will mean final defeat or merely another 
manoeuvre in a guerrilla war. It depends 
on what the 52,000 firefighters do now 
and whether the lessons of the dispute 
can be quickly learned and applied. 

Certainly the gutter press are crowing. 
The Sun headline proclaimed, “Fire strike 
crumbles” and the paper went on to say 
that the fire union “caved in”: “Gilchrist 
knows he is losing” (December 3). They 
want to turn retreat into massacre. So as 
socialists it will not help if we are sitting 
on the sidelines shouting, ‘Sellout’. We 
need to help rank and file firefighters to 
strengthen their organisation and politi¬ 
cal consciousness and hence their de¬ 
termination to fight on for 30K. 

We do not yet know the inside story 
of why the FBU executive made this turn. 
Has there been a secret deal for 16% and 
this is the cover story? Or was the execu¬ 
tive split over the industrial versus po¬ 
litical strategy? Has the executive simply 
lost its bottle and is clutching at the most 
politically naive Acas straw? Or is it a 
smart move to outwit the government? 
Or was the TUC helping the government 
out of a hole of its own digging? Time 
will tell. 

What is certain is that Acas will not 
deliver more than the government have 
already offered and may well deliver less. 
To have any chance of winning more, the 
FBU has to go on the offensive, both 
industrially and politically. This means 
combining industrial action with political 
action. Successful political action will in 
turn lead to wider and more general in¬ 
dustrial action. Ironically Gilchrist 
pointed the way to political action imme¬ 
diately prior to this retreat. 

The firefighters’ strike is a political dis¬ 
pute. The government ensured it was not 
simply a matter between employers and 
workers. They intervened and interfered 
continuously behind the scenes. The 
longer the dispute has gone on, the 
clearer this has become. It was absolutely 
clear by the time Prescott vetoed the 16% 
deal which the employers and the FBU 
had agreed last week. 

The government is using the dispute 
for its own political aims. The City of Lon¬ 
don has billions to invest in privatisation. 
The potential profits are huge and the 
risks are minimal. But Labour has to beat 
the public sector unions first. The FBU 
has been chosen as the sacrificial lamb. 
Blair continues where Thatcher left off 
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in dismantling the ‘Elizabethan welfare 
state’. Using more stealth than the infa¬ 
mous bomber, they are hollowing out the 
public sector from the inside. Most Lon¬ 
doners, for example, are surprised to find 
that their fire engines are now privately 
owned. 

When the firefighters greeted Tony 
Blair with the chant, “Maggie, Maggie, 
Maggie: out, out, out”, you could see 
from Blair’s reaction that it was politically 
bang on target. Attacking trade unions, 
busting strikes and cutting jobs is nei¬ 
ther new nor modern. Thatcher spent 
billions beating the miners, when it was 
cheaper to settle. But she was investing 
taxpayers’ money in smashing the trade 
unions so every employer could start 
cracking the whip. Blair is playing the 
same game with the public sector. 

‘President’ Blair, like the monarchy, of¬ 
ten pretends to be ‘above’ the messy 
business of politics, whilst interfering 
vigorously behind the scenes. So it is a 
tribute to the success of the strike that 
Blair was forced out into the open. Last 
week’s press conference saw him inter¬ 
vene directly and personally in the dis¬ 
pute. This has raised the political stakes. 
Whatever the economic cost, the gov¬ 
ernment will spend what it takes to make 
sure Blair is the political winner. No doubt 
‘contingency’ funds are set aside for 
beating the FBU, just as Blair will spend 
what it takes to back a US war against 
Iraq. Political calculations are the primary 
concern. 

When Andy Gilchrist called for “real 
Labour” to replace New Labour he went 
to the heart of the matter. It would have 
been better if he had called for stripping 
away Blair’s powers and making him ac¬ 
countable to parliament and the people. 
No matter how mild Gilchrist’s statement, 
he was certain to be charged with inter¬ 
fering in the democratic process - chal¬ 
lenging the democratic decisions of the 
electorate. It would have been better to 
get his retaliation in first by questioning 
the legitimacy of the whole rotten and 
corrupt system. 

The trade union movement is locked 
up in the prison of economism. The La¬ 
bour Party was supposed to provide the 
political answers by speaking on behalf 
of the trade unions. It is a busted sys¬ 
tem. But if trade union leaders are forced 
to fill the political vacuum then they are 
opened up to political attacks. Hell has 
no fury compared to the thunderbolts 
which hit any trade union leader who ‘in¬ 
terferes’ in politics. TUC president Nigel 
De Gmchy was quick to say that the dis¬ 
pute was “industrial, not political”. No 
matter that this was a barefaced lie. 

On Radio Five Live on December 1, 
Frank Dobson MP condemned Gilchrist 
for being “political”, saying that the fire¬ 
fighters can only win if they keep out of 
politics and confine themselves to a pure 
industrial dispute. It is simply a dispute 
between the employers and the union 
and does not concern anybody else. 
Such a non-political approach is certain 
to lead to defeat. Meanwhile Labour spin 
doctors were feeding the press with their 
trump card that Gilchrist is “politically 
motivated” and this is Scargillism. 

In attacking the values of New Labour 
and calling into question the whole 
project, Gilchrist was responding to 
Blair’s upping the ante. He should be 
congratulated for doing so. He raised the 
spectre that the strike might seriously 


increase the political cost for New La¬ 
bour. At least in theory it was the right 
direction to take. But, unless this was part 
of a deliberate strategy, it would be a mis¬ 
take. It would be like calling for an armed 
uprising and forgetting to tell the troops 
or explain when, where or how it was 
going to take place. It could lead to total 
confusion and division among the execu¬ 
tive and the membership. The executive 
was soon claiming the retreat to Acas 
was proof of an industrial, not a political 
dispute. 

The government and the press were 
ready to counterattack. The most rabid 
dog was of course The Sun. Gilchrist was 
condemned as a “leftwing fanatic”, a 
“political adventurer who wants to de¬ 
stroy Tony Blair” and a “ Marxist revo¬ 
lutionary”. Never afraid to make political 
statements of its own whilst condemn¬ 
ing others, the paper slammed Gilchrist 
for saying that the chancellor has “ear¬ 
marked £1 billion to bomb innocent men, 
women and children in Iraq” (The Sun 
December 2). The Observer headline ex¬ 
claimed: “Fire union chief pledges to top¬ 
ple New Labour.” That would have been 
good news if it were tme. But he would 
certainly need the active help of firefight¬ 
ers and the rest of the working class to 
deliver. 

“Who,” asks The Sun, “is Gilchrist to 
give anyone lessons in democracy?” 
Well, of course he is the elected leader of 
the FBU carrying out democratically 
agreed policy. This is not the case with 
Tony Blair. Elected by a dodgy voting 
system - yes. But implementing demo¬ 
cratically agreed policy - no. Blair has no 
mandate to sabotage the firefighters’ pay 
negotiations, or cut jobs and privatise 
the public sector in the name of ‘moderni¬ 
sation’. He has no democratic mandate 
to bomb Iraq. He will use the special pow¬ 
ers granted under the royal prerogative. 
Parliament will not get a vote at all or at 
best when the troops are already com¬ 
mitted to battle. 

When the press attack the FBU on 
democratic grounds we must have a 
democratic answer. The working class 
movement has to cut through all the 
democratic bullshit with the acid of repub¬ 
licanism. We must not mn away from the 
democratic argument: we must up the 
ante. The problem is not FBU democracy: 
it is the sham of so-called British democ¬ 
racy. The constitutional monarchist sys¬ 
tem gives Blair almost dictatorial powers 
to take on the firefighters. Thatcher prided 
herself in using the full weight of these 
powers against trade unions and elected 
local councillors or to impose the poll tax. 
Blair sees himself in the same Bonapar- 
tist mould. Not for nothing has this sys¬ 
tem been called an ‘elected dictatorship’. 
‘President’ Blair has all the powers of a 
head of state and prime minister rolled into 
one. 

Modernisation is not something to be 
directed against the firefighters. The 
Houses of Commons, Lords and the 
monarchy are the most archaic and anti¬ 
quated institutions. The Commons shift 
system is designed to make sure that 
MPs who are company directors or law¬ 
yers can do two jobs or even 10 jobs, 
never mind driving two jags. They are 
more than likely down the bar. Hardly life- 
threatening. But this does not stop them 
having a 40% wage increase. Let them 
hit us with democratic arguments and let 
us hit them back even harder and expose 
their hypocrisy. That is what republican 
firefighters must be saying loud and clear. 

Unless the working class movement 
is ready to seize the democratic high 
ground we cannot fight politically. The 
FBU will not win if it fights with one hand 
tied behind its back. So after Gilchrist put 
his toe in the water, the FBU saw a politi¬ 
cal tidal wave coming and ran away. The 


government was now ready to go on the 
offensive. Nick Raynsford claimed that 
as a purely industrial dispute it would drag 
on for months. He warned the employ¬ 
ers not to settle prematurely. The gov¬ 
ernment were dug in and are ready to 
starve the firefighters back to work. It 
does not matter how much public money 
it takes. And when the FBU is defeated, 
the government will pass laws to restrict 
their democratic right to strike. 

The FBU is now in a cul de sac. Indus¬ 
trial action raised the struggle to a politi¬ 
cal level and then fell back to 
negotiations. Blair has already weighed 
up the cost and benefit of this dispute. 
To have any chance of victory we have 
to change that equation. Once Blair sees 
the costs are much higher than the ben¬ 
efits he will find a way of settling. The 
economic cost can be estimated. But the 
political cost is currently far too low be¬ 
cause New Labour have a near mo¬ 
nopoly over working class politics. 

At a recent public meeting to support 
the firefighters in south London, Tony 
Benn reminded the audience that the 
public sector grew up when the working 
class got the vote at the end of the 19th 
century. Workers began using their 
votes to support candidates who sup¬ 
ported municipal services, known as ‘gas 
and water socialism’. The foundation of 
the Labour Party grew from these votes 
and the trade union stmggles of the pe¬ 
riod. 

The trade unions conducted the in¬ 
dustrial struggle and the Labour Party 
took up the political stmggle. The twin- 
track strategy gave us the welfare state 
and the public sector and made real, if lim¬ 
ited, gains for working people. Compare 
the social rights of workers in Britain with 
America. Today the twin-track strategy 
is a busted flush. The problem is not 
enough politics rather than too much. 

Now the FBU is back to square one. 
The FBU must take the lead in building a 
public sector alliance. We must prepare 
for a renewal of strike action by building 
up financial backing from trade unions 
and public sector workers. We must build 
rank and file organisations in every work¬ 
place. FBU activists must visit work¬ 
places and especially public sector 
workers - teachers, nurses, local author¬ 
ity workers, etc. Regular collecting for the 
firefighters will require the public sector 
unions to activate their shop steward 
networks. 

Many workers accept that skilled work¬ 
ers should get 30K. But when the 40% is 
quoted it sounds unreasonable. The fire¬ 
fighters must use the 40% figure against 


Firefighters had little to celebrate in 
Chancellor Brown’s pre-budget. And, 
unfortunately, the past week has pro¬ 
vided little to celebrate for me. Para¬ 
doxically an increase in sessions on 
our website - up to 7,572 - has been 
matched by a slowing of donations 
to the Weekly Worker fighting fund. 

November’s fund finished in the 
black, with £480 in the kitty. Decem¬ 
ber, however, has been an entirely dif¬ 
ferent affair thus far. Without a £5 
donation from a hard-pressed fire¬ 
fighter and £30 from doughty Weekly 
Worker loyalist TR I’d have been star¬ 
ing into an empty biscuit barrel. 

I know Christmas is just around the 


the government. Forty percent is a meas¬ 
ure of how all public sector workers have 
been cheated and robbed by successive 
governments over 20 years. Everybody 
in the public sector needs 40% to get back 
what has been stolen. Forty percent for 
all. Forty percent for low paid workers. 
This is why MPs got 40%. Let us not be 
embarrassed by the fact that all public 
sector workers have been robbed by 
40%. 

We must be better prepared to go po¬ 
litical. Trade unions are not political par¬ 
ties. They are the best organisations for 
calling strikes and industrial actions. Po¬ 
litical parties are the best means of organ¬ 
ising political battles. The two must work 
in tandem. The FBU needs a party that 
fights the government and threatens to 
take away its voting base. Such a twin 
threat would change the balance of 
forces in favour of working people. 

The firefighters strike shows up the 
fact that the FBU does not have a politi¬ 
cal weapon with which to fight New La¬ 
bour. But equally it shows that the 
Socialist Alliance does not have the poli¬ 
tics to fill the gap. The highest level of 
politics for the S A is the call to democra¬ 
tise the funds. The SA should be out 
now calling for a new party. We should 
be calling for the party that would do 
what Gilchrist merely talked about - top¬ 
ple New Labour. 

We should be calling on the FBU to 
work together with the SA for political 
representation for the labour movement. 
Labour MPs who do not support the 
FBU should realise we intend to stand 
pro-FBU socialist candidates. Never has 
a section of workers been so disillu¬ 
sioned with New Labour and open to the 
idea of a new workers’ party. But the SA 
cannot fill this gap because of the anti¬ 
party policies that the Socialist Workers 
Party has imposed on the SA. The fire¬ 
fighters have shown up the complete 
failure of the S A to campaign for a new 
workers’ party. 

A new workers’ party would not sim¬ 
ply support the FBU. It would take up 
the challenge of democracy. It would 
seek to remove the dictatorial powers held 
by the prime minister under the consti¬ 
tution of the crown. We need to remove 
all Blair’s ‘presidential’ powers and make 
them accountable We need to make par¬ 
liament more accountable to the people. 
We need constitutional change so that 
the votes of working people carry more 
weight instead of being wasted. In a 
word the new party would not be a re¬ 
peat of Labour, old or new, but a party of 
republican socialism • 


comer, but without your regular do¬ 
nations, producing the Weekly 
Worker would be near impossible. 

Many may castigate, but we are an 
invaluable source for those alive to 
debating the strategy and tactics of 
the left. And, as partisans of the So¬ 
cialist Alliance project, we have kept 
many ordinary members informed - 
often incurring the displeasure of the 
bigger fish in the S A pond. So be gen¬ 
erous and stick your hand in that 
pocket • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Be generous 
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Brown’s pre-budget 
and the firefighters 


H e is the best chancellor Maggie 
Thatcher never had. With far more 
brains and balls than Lawson and 
Howe put together, not to mention his visceral 
disinclination towards the euro project, 
Gordon Brown has served British capital very 
well since Labour’s election victory of 1997. 

Operating for most of the time against a 
benign economic background of steady 
growth and low inflation, he could claim the 
monetary and fiscal moral high ground, as if 
these circumstances were somehow the re¬ 
sult of his famed ‘prudence’, rather than the 
fortuitous effects of an economic cycle 
fuelled at this juncture by the profits of swiftly 
accelerating globalisation and the accompa¬ 
nying worldwide stock market hike. 

Blair, ably assisted by his mate next door, 
was basically Thatcher in trousers. Budget¬ 
ary strength, combined crucially with a trade 
union and working class movement still at¬ 
omised and quiescent (in the wake of Tory 
and New Labour assaults), provided the 
backdrop that gave Blairism its political con¬ 
fidence. 

Last week’s pre-budget statement reveals 
the cracks in Labour’s strategy. In the last 
budget Brown made a big show of boosting 
his ‘socialist’ credentials by announcing a 
massive escalation of expenditure on public 
services up to 2004. The idea was that this 
politically vital move would assuage people’s 
concern about hospitals, schools, transport 
and the rest of it, all the areas that we know 
from personal experience are falling apart. 
The money for this would come not from 
fresh taxes, but from incoming revenue. 

But, thanks to the global downturn, from 
which the UK was supposedly immune by 
virtue of his own interventions, the revenue 


has failed to materialise. The chancellor is now 
faced with the task of raising the money to 
fulfil his pledges of yesteryear. How? Certainly 
not by taxing businesses or rich individuals, 
since that would spell a return to old Labour’s 
ways, in the days when the party at least no- 
tionally represented the interests of the work¬ 
ing class. No. The answer is to borrow money 
on the bond markets and to use the firefight¬ 
ers’ dispute as a good, old-fashioned way of 
having a go at the working class to boot, just 
as Maggie taught him. 

By next March the public sector borrow¬ 
ing requirement will be £20 billion, reaching 
£24 billion by the following financial year - 
roughly double what Brown and his treasury 
mandarins told us to expect. They got their 
sums wrong, but what does it matter to a min¬ 
ister or a senior civil servant who earns more 
in a couple of years than any worker could 
hope to make in a lifetime of hard graft? 

Brown tells us solemnly that the firefight¬ 
ers’ wage claim would be “inflationary”, but 
fails to mention the fact that our wonderful, 
democratically elected MPs, who suppos¬ 
edly devote all their waking hours to further¬ 
ing the interests of their voters, quietly 
awarded themselves a 40% pay rise, not to 
mention the associated perks. Wouldn’t you 
want to employ your nearest and dearest to 
lick a few stamps, calling them a ‘secretary’, 
and get a good few grand in your back pocket 
for the privilege? 

But leave the surreal world of Westminster, 
with its subsidised bars and restaurants, where 
‘our’ elected misrepresentatives feast them¬ 
selves, and look at the reality. Who can actu¬ 
ally afford to live in London? Certainly not the 
nurse, or the firefighter or the teacher, on 
whose work the basis of society actually de¬ 


pends. The housing market has reached the 
point where all rational values long went out 
of the window. As the estate agents (among 
the parasites who keep the system ticking 
over) must themselves dolefully conclude, the 
game is up and a crash is just around the cor¬ 
ner. Or take the bankers, who are currently in 
trouble themselves, thanks to the dodgy 
loans they lashed out in the ‘good’ times. Their 
own liabilities, in terms of unpaid credit card 
debt, estimated at unprecedented billions, 
have to be taken into account. The country is 
living on tick. 

When Gordon Brown said that he would 
do nothing to risk Britain’s long-term stabil¬ 
ity, while setting aside a down-payment of £1 
billion for the war against Iraq and keeping £30 
billion (yes, £30 billion) in the kitty for future 
PFI scams, our dear chancellor omitted to men¬ 
tion that he could settle the firefighters’ dis¬ 
pute with small change by comparison. Here 
are men and women who daily have to con¬ 
front sights that would give the rest of us 
nightmares. Have you ever seen them trying 
to deal in a dignified and composed way with 
the after-effects of a motorway smash-up, 
something that lives with them for years af¬ 
terwards? And when it comes to money, they 
could probably earn more driving a mini cab. 

Does anyone, by the way, remember Andy 
Gilchrist’s attitude to the FBU’s approach to 
the question of democratising the political 
fund last summer? Events move on. One thing 
is clear though: Gordon Brown’s pre-budget 
statement, with its explicit denunciation of any 
attempt by the firefighters or any other sec¬ 
tions of the working class to press their de¬ 
mands for decent wages and conditions of 
work was a challenge to all of us • 

Maurice Bernal 


Understanding 
US hypocrisy 

Ziauddin Sardar, Merryl Wyn Davies 

Why do people hale America?, 

Icon Books, 2002, pp238, £7.99 

I t is vitally important for communists and revolutionary so¬ 
cialists to be aware of the multiple props that help sustain 
the military, economic, political, and cultural hegemony of 
the world’s prime bulwark against any kind of progressive po¬ 
litical advance. Sardar and Davies are therefore to be congratu¬ 
lated for advancing a very readable argument that critically 
examines the impact of United States power, as well as its disas¬ 
trous effects on domestic American politics. 

Starting from the aftermath of September 11, the authors note 
how a sense of bewilderment and anger swept the country. A 
popular sentiment that repeatedly posed the question: why us? 
According to the US media and the pronouncements of the 
Bush junta, it was because ‘they’ hated the freedoms and val¬ 
ues of American democracy. The book reviews a number of ar¬ 
guments from the rightwing punditocracy that attempt to explain 
September 11 in terms of an inevitable clash between the alien 
values of western Christian and middle-eastern islamic civilisa¬ 
tion. Sardar and Davies make it plain that these so-called argu¬ 
ments are self-serving claptrap designed to prevent a serious 
consideration of why the USA provokes such hatred. 

The greatest part of the book examines how America domi¬ 
nates the contemporary world order. The authors advance the 
argument that the US has evolved to a point beyond imperial¬ 
ism - to the situation where it is the world’s sole hyperpower. 
This position is sustained by the ability to instantly transfer 
capital and cultural commodities across the globe, buttressed 
by US control of supra-national economic institutions such as 
the International Monetary Fund, World Trade Organisation 
and World Bank. 

As a result, the free trade agenda beloved of neoliberal and 
‘third way’ ideologues in reality means unrestricted access for 
US capital in the developing world. This usually entails eco¬ 
nomic devastation whereby cheap commodities are dumped on 
the markets below production cost with the result of driving 
many indigenous businesses to the wall. But what is particu¬ 
larly galling is that, for all the demagogy, this ‘free trade’ is only 
one-way. Access to the US market is barred by a system of tar¬ 
iffs, as the relatively recent furore over steel imports shows. This 
is but one example of the many double standards that fuel anti- 
American feeling across the globe. 

Perhaps the most worrying aspect of the book is the evidence 
presented for an American world view that cannot see beyond 
its own borders. Central to this is the idea of “knowledgeable 
ignorance” - the ‘knowing’ of ideas and peoples as something 
they are not. Sardar and Davies give as examples The West Wing 
and the movie Rules of engagement, which make out that islam 
is an intrinsically intolerant and authoritarian religion. The pas¬ 
sage of “knowledgeable ignorance” into popular culture is fa¬ 
cilitated by an almost complete lack of foreign programming on 
the TV schedules. It is noted that the networks purchase pro¬ 
gramme concepts from overseas but are almost without excep¬ 
tion remade to reflect the ‘American experience’. This has the 
result of creating a populist common sense marked by jingo¬ 
ism, nationalism and an appalling lack of appreciation for the 
views of non-Americans. 

There are, however, two main problems with Why do people 
hate America? The first is methodological. Sardar and Davies 
employ Edward Said’s seminal Orientalism (1978) to get to grips 
with the genesis of American values, whose roots are to be 
located in the discourses of a medieval Europe that defined it¬ 
self against the real and imagined threat posed by islamic civi¬ 
lisation. These superior and messianic creeds were brought to 
North America by the pilgrims and subsequently provided the 
rationale behind the ensuing war against the native population. 
The medieval values modified by subsequent experience were 
inscribed into the founding myth of a US manifest destiny. 

While this argument has weight, Sardar and Davies fail to 
explore the rise of the US in terms of economic power and mili¬ 
tary might, implying that the pre-eminent position occupied by 
the US in these areas is an outgrowth of its values. 

The second problem is political and flows from this idealist 
framework. If the dominance of the US is to be explained by its 
values, then US power can be reined in by seeking to change 
them. Americans and non-Americans can overcome hatred and 
suspicion by seeking mutual understanding, acknowledging 
cultural complexity and difference, and a joint opposition to all 
kinds of terrorism. What does this mean politically? The authors 
do not elaborate, but we can assume that there is not much room 
for the role of class. 

One final point has to be made. Despite the liberalism of the 
authors, Why do people hate America? has the potential for 
being a useful resource for all active in the anti-war movement. 
But for communists and revolutionary socialists, we must avoid 
glossing over the UK’s role in the current war drive in the msh 
to condemn the US. For us the main enemy remains at home • 

Phil Hamilton 
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oootrirxition 
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■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argues for the Socialist Alliance to move to 
a higher organisational and political stage. Drawing on an ex¬ 
tensive study of history, this work presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

£7.00/€ll 


Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 

£/€ _ 

Name_ 

Add ress_________ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


T he bourgeois media has highlighted 
the accession to power of the ‘awk¬ 
ward squad’, a group of recently 
elected leftwing union general secre¬ 
taries - Mick Rix and Bob Crow of the rail un¬ 
ions, Aslef and RMT respectively; Andy Gil¬ 
christ of the FBU; Mark Serwotka of the civil 
servants union, PCSU; Dave Prentis of the 
local government and health workers, Uni¬ 
son; Billy Hayes of the postal workers, CWU; 
and Derek Simpson of the engineering and 
general union, Amicus. These are the new 
class warriors, who Tony Blair must take on 
and defeat if he is to save capitalism, the hack 
journalists would have us believe. 

This group does not represent a new phe¬ 
nomenon. It is essentially a historical continu¬ 
ation of the left wing of the British labour 
bureaucracy. Blair, nevertheless, is worried 
about its growth, to the extent that he has, with 
a spectacular lack of success, sought to in¬ 
terfere in union elections and in the anti-demo- 
cratic manoeuvring of the right wing which 
has accompanied those elections. Blair’s con¬ 
cern has increased, as these leaders have 
made links with the tiny organised left wing 
within the parliamentary Labour Party, the 
Socialist Campaign Group. 

Launched at a rally in London on July 20, 
entitled ‘After New Labour’, the emboldened 
SCG has embarked upon a national tour, the 
latest event within which took place in Man¬ 
chester on November 30. 

Attended by about 200, of which at least a 
third were LBU members, the Manchester 
gathering was opened by SCG chair John 
McDonnell MP, who, in his first sentence 
made it clear that this was not a project aimed 


S aturday November 30 saw a 

demonstration in Newcastle upon 
Tyne organised by Tyneside Stop 
the War Coalition. Around 500 people 
joined the march, which started at the 
Quayside, passed through the town 
centre and finished with a rally outside 
the appropriately named International 
Centre for Life. 

The presence of mounted police 
seemed out of place for such a good- 
natured crowd who were encouraged by 
a much better range of slogans than had 
been available during the 'multi-purpose’ 
demo against war, privatisation and 
racism held in the city earlier the same 
month. 

A range of banners were on display - 
mostly from trade unions, but also 
Socialist Alliance groups in Tyneside and 
Darlington. The rally was addressed by 


at creating a new working class party. Rather, 
it was the beginning of a stmggle to reclaim 
the Labour Party from the clique that took it 
over in the “coup” after the death of its former 
leader, John Smith. Outlining the raft of poli¬ 
cies that differentiated New Labour from “real 
Labour” - such as war or peace, privatisation, 
pension provision, employment rights and 
relations with the trade unions - he empha¬ 
sised that the series of rallies was aimed at 
clarifying a new programme and saying, 
“Come back to the Labour Party”. 

These opening remarks were endorsed, on 
behalf of the event’s hosts, the Manchester 
Central Constituency Labour Party, by coun¬ 
cillor Kath Pry, who painted a graphic picture 
of the party’s disintegration. Manchester CLP 
is one of only a few which still meets and cam¬ 
paigns, she told us. Thousands of party mem¬ 
bers have resigned and Labour voters are in 
deep disillusionment as a result of the betray¬ 
als since the 1997 general election victory. 
There is a lack of confidence in politics itself. 
Alternative socialist parties have failed, with 
working class electors preferring not to vote, 
or to vote for the far right, rather than support 
them. There is no viable alternative but to stay 
in a mainstream, electable party and fight to 
win as many improvements as possible. 

By that latter observation, councillor Pry en¬ 
capsulated the basic flaw of the left reformist 
approach. The elevation above all else of the 
electoral and parliamentary process and the 
consequent need to remain electable means 
that a symbiotic relationship with, and indeed, 
subservience to, a respectable right wing must 
be maintained. 

Turning to introduce the three union gen- 


Yvonne Ridley, the journalist captured by 
the Taliban last year during the first leg 
of the 'war against terrorism’, plus 
speakers from the Palestinian Solidarity 
Campaign and national and local anti¬ 
war groups. Representing the event 
organisers was Martin Levy, perhaps 
better known to Weekly Worker readers 
as a leading member of the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain, whose 
speech focused on ridiculing the intellec¬ 
tual shortcomings of George Bush. 

Considering the determination of the 
rain to fall on the parade and the fact 
that this demo took place only a few 
weeks after a similar protest, it was 
impressive that so many people turned 
out to voice their opposition to the US and 
British governments’ plans to attack 
Iraq • 

Steve Cooke 


eral secretaries who would address the rally 
and giving the apologies of Dave Prentis and 
John Edmonds (they were attending a La¬ 
bour Party policy forum deliberately timed 
to clash with the SCG event), comrade 
McDonnell stated that New Labour is pro¬ 
voking hostility with the unions in order to 
break the union-party link. Blair’s current 
move within this campaign was to try to iso¬ 
late and defeat the LBU, a tactic which dove¬ 
tailed with his desire to destroy this essential 
public service. 

To rapturous applause, Andy Gilchrist rose 
to speak. Attacking the press’s personalisa¬ 
tion of its strike coverage, he stressed that the 
campaign is being led and mn, and would be 
won, by the membership of the union. He ex¬ 
pressed thanks to “the general secretaries and 
John Monks and to MPs such as John 
[McDonnell] and Alan [Simpson] for their 
fantastic support”. Offering to reciprocate, he 
promised that, when he had the time, he would 
be pleased to add his voice to the campaign 
to replace New Labour with real Labour. Real 
Labour needs to be linked to the trade unions 
and we need to have a debate about the na¬ 
ture of that link, he continued. Underlining the 
weakness identified by Kath Pry, he worried 
that, if the link were to be broken, “we would 
have to find thousands of new foot soldiers 
to be MPs and councillors”. 

Turning his attention to Blair’s declaration 
of intent to defeat the LBU, brother Gilchrist 
attacked the former’s readiness to spend £1 
billion to kill thousands of innocent men, 
women and children in Iraq, whilst refusing 
to spend a tiny fraction of that amount on 
paying the firefighters a living wage and main¬ 
taining a decent fire service. The government 
had finally, through the blurtings of John 
Prescott, revealed what all its talk about “mod¬ 
ernisation” of the fire service meant: ie, 10,000 
job cuts, a number equivalent to the entire 
strength of the fire service of Scotland, Wales 
and Northern Ireland. A “real Labour” gov¬ 
ernment would look at “real modernisation”, 
he said, which would mean a vastly improved, 
not a drastically cut, fire service. “It is in the 
interests of every working person that we win 
- and win we will,” he concluded. Three days 
later, we saw the cancellation of yet another 
in the series of LBU strikes. 

The speeches of the two other general sec¬ 
retaries, Mark Serwotka and Bob Crow, were 
largely turned over to expressions of support 
for the firefighters and declarations of the simi¬ 
larity of the issues that are being faced by their 
members and the services they provide. Re¬ 
ferring to the unions’ relationship with Labour, 
brother Crow explained that the link he wanted 
was with MPs such as comrades McDonnell 
and Simpson, not with rightwing renegades 
like the ex-RMT member, John Prescott. This 
is why the RMT had reviewed the allocation 
of its financial support for MPs and constitu¬ 
ency Labour Parties. 

Ridiculing Blair’s assertion that paying the 
firefighters’ claim would lead to economic 
collapse, he cited the vast sums of public 
money which were being showered upon the 
privatised railway civil engineering companies, 
such as Jarvis. The west coast main line mod¬ 
ernisation, originally estimated to cost £2 bil¬ 
lion was now going to cost £10 billion, in a 
bonanza for these privateers, he revealed. 
Brother Crow ended, however, with a clear 
expression of his own impotency: “I would 
love to call out the entire membership of the 
RMT in support of the LBU, but I am pre¬ 
vented by law from doing so,” he declared. 

This event thus illustrated that the organi¬ 
sational and political weaknesses in our class 
extends into the left bureaucracy. Neverthe¬ 
less, the shift to the left that is taking place 
within the ranks of the trade unions is a sig¬ 
nificant development that must be engaged 
with. The lefts must be put to the test, as part 
of the process of demonstrating to the work¬ 
ing class the need for rank and file power and 
control within our unions and the need for a 
Communist Party with a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme, designed to break not only with New 
Labour, but with Labourism as a whole • 

Derek Hunter 



Geordies march 
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DEBATE 



n^rlingto 
„ pea 


wrong 

WAR 


Undermine hold of reaction 


United with muslims 


M artyn Hudson’s article, ‘Betrayal 
of progressives’, while it pro¬ 
fesses to be opposed to islamo- 
phobia, takes a correct position 
of our organisation - refusing to engage in 
alliances with those forces in the muslim 
communities that seek to impose the norms 
of islamic law by methods of violence and 
terror - and extends it way beyond (Weekly 
Worker November 28). In fact he extends it 
to the whole of that body of muslims - prob¬ 
ably the majority today - who adhere to reli¬ 
gious teachings that are basic to islam itself, 
even those avowing that such a society 
should be brought about by peaceful per¬ 
suasion. This in my view is impermissible, 
and I find it a little disturbing that he appar¬ 
ently only advocates such a position in rela¬ 
tion to muslims, and not other religions. 

In my view, islam itself is no better and no 
worse than other religions, and its adherents 
should be judged by the same criteria - ie, 
not religious belief per se, but rather by their 
attitude in the here and now to basic ques¬ 
tions of democratic rights. Those that seek 
concretely to use violence to suppress the 
democratic rights of the working class and 
the left, or those who engage in or support 
acts of barbarism, by their very nature ex¬ 
clude themselves from a united front with the 
left. Those, such as the MAB, who clearly 
state their opposition to such methods, pro¬ 
vide a welcome opportunity for the left to 
work with their followers and influence them, 
even if they are not completely unanimous 
in such sentiments (you would hardly expect 
such a movement, with real roots in such a 
section of society that is at the sharp end of 
these questions, to be so unanimous). 

So what is the theoretical basis of Martyn’s 
argument? The core of it is the following: 
“Since the 1960s ... the world has witnessed 
the ascendancy of one particular form of is¬ 
lam - a political islam which presents a civili- 
sational alternative to that of both 
communism and capitalism and which seeks 
to eliminate secularism, liberty and any ves¬ 
tiges of enlightenment thought. Its explicit 
task is the reformation of the worldwide com¬ 
munity of muslims, the Umma, and the con¬ 
struction of a global islamist state, the 
Khilafah. It is totally incompatible with our 
vision of social progress and, no matter how 
much it constructs itself as an alternative to 
a barbarous imperialism, it is a backward, re¬ 
actionary, clerico-fascist attempt to build a 
militaristic theocracy on the corpses of the 
working class, women and youth.” 

And Martyn goes on elaborate a nightmar¬ 
ish vision of the consequences of this: “This 
radical programme of the islamists entails 
firstly a conception that a total war - some¬ 
times open, sometimes hidden - exists be¬ 
tween the muslim Umma and the ‘west’ and 
its ideologies. Secondly, its programme en¬ 
tails the compulsion for muslims to constmct 
an islamic state as a divine imperative. 
Thirdly, that the holy struggle against the 
enemies of islam is both a collective duty and 


one imposed upon individual muslims by 
god and their earthly representatives, the 
islamists. Finally, a central element of con¬ 
temporary political islam is the withdrawal of 
tolerance from Christians, jews and secular¬ 
ists. This is profoundly different from the 
programme of traditionalist islam and, of 
course, many muslims who are attracted to 
secularism and humanising assimilation from 
below. As Ernest Gellner once pointed out, 
this programme, stands for an ‘irreversible 
reformation’ across the world with unparal¬ 
leled effects.” 

As a Marxist, and therefore a materialist, I 
can only laugh at the latter proposition. The 
very idea that under modem, globalised capi¬ 
talism, in which, as many have pointed out, 
the invading elements of a future socialist so¬ 
ciety are becoming more and more evident, 
there is the slightest possibility of an “irre¬ 
versible reformation” across the world with 
“unparalleled effects” - ie, the conversion of 
the bulk of the population of the non-mus- 
lim world (some four-fifths of humanity, at a 
rough guess, who do not even have any 
nominal adherence to islam as a religion) to 
Taliban-style, extremist islam - is utterly fan¬ 
tastic. Indeed, under the present world or¬ 
der, it is simply materially impossible, 
whatever its proponents may think. 

The only circumstances in which I can en¬ 
visage the world ascendancy of forces of this 
ilk, in which such a theocracy might even 
theoretically find an opportunity to come 
into being, is in the aftermath of a thermonu¬ 
clear holocaust or some other kind of equally 
catastrophic world event that wiped out the 
bulk of the population and productive forces 
of the advanced countries, and left a relatively 
small number of human survivors to rebuild 
on the basis of a reversion to semi-barbarism 
in terms of the resultant cultural and produc¬ 
tive level. And even then, this is not a likely 
scenario: more likely would be various local¬ 
ised set-ups of differing character that would 
engage in a probably centuries-long process 
of differentiation, conflict and rebuilding in 
conditions we can hardly imagine today (and 
hopefully, will never have to). 

Furthermore, the idea that these kinds of 
ideas are somehow a new or modernist de¬ 
velopment is misplaced. They are funda¬ 
mental to the belief system of the islamic 
religion itself: The concept of islamic law, 
which implies theocracy by its very nature, 
is a fundamental part of islamic doctrine, un¬ 
contradicted by any authoritative body or 
individual within the islamic tradition, 
whether of Sunni or Shia persuasion. One 
can, of course, point out that in practice, even 
under the medieval caliphates themselves, 
as well as under various admixtures of islam 
and secularism in the early 20th century, 
many quite liberal and enlightened practices 
often prevailed in islamic societies. 

In the post-colonial world these were 
symptoms of the capitulation of various 
strands of secular nationalism to the deep 
roots of islam in their respective societies. In 


the case of the medieval Arab empires, on 
the other hand, these were analogous to 
European phenomena such as highly toler¬ 
ant early medieval states like the kingdom of 
Poland-Lithuania - their liberal and enlight¬ 
ened features flowed from the progressive 
social role that such states played in their 
time. The doctrine was refined in practice. 

But to say that the abstract, doctrinal 
views of today’s political islamists constitute 
some new view of the ideal islamic society is 
false. What is new is not their doctrine of law, 
but rather their political programme in the real 
world: the use of bloody, terrorist methods 
in a necessarily vain and hopeless, but - as 
long as it continues - hugely damaging at¬ 
tempt to force these norms by terrorist meth¬ 
ods on humanity. 

In my view, Tahban/Khomeini-type islamic 
fundamentalism is not a world-historic com¬ 
petitor to communism for the fate of the 
world. The growth of such ultra-religious 
forms of politics is rather a morbid and reac¬ 
tionary excrescence, one manifestation of a 
punishment for the failure of the left to de¬ 
feat capitalism and thereby put an end to the 
ruination of the peoples of the underdevel¬ 
oped countries by world capitalism. And of 
course, these elements hammer on griev¬ 
ances that are fundamental to the aims and 
objectives of our communist movement. This 
leads to a quite broad spectmm of permuta¬ 
tions of the way that oppression is chan¬ 
nelled into such reactionary movements - 
and indeed, to a number of different permu¬ 
tations of such kinds of politics. 

Programme - in terms of what a given 
movement concretely advocates, and not 
abstract religious doctrine - is what should 
be decisive for Marxists in determining who 
we can bloc with in a principled fashion. And, 
in terms of programme, the likes of the MAB, 
who, as I have already pointed out, have been 
more forthright in condemning the recent 
spate of terrorist crimes of political islamists 
than even some on the left, are not a clerical- 
fascist tendency, notwithstanding their con¬ 
servative muslim views. 

We will not strengthen the progressive, 
secular elements in the muslim and Arab 
communities by boycotting united actions 
with such elements and thereby refusing to 
‘contaminate’ their followers with progres¬ 
sive, socialist literature and speech, nor by 
denying their followers the experience of 
coming to see the left as the most determined 
fighters against the oppressions that drive 
such sections of the immigrant communities 
in such conservative religious directions in 
the first place. 

On the contrary, boycotts that appear to be 
- and due to their misguided premises in my 
view actually are - based on distaste for reli¬ 
gious beliefs, as opposed to antipathy for a 
terrorist/fascistic programme, only help drive 
the oppressed further into the arms of the most 
conservative clerical elements. This is no way 
to undermine the hold of reaction • 

Ian Donovan 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing 'parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporavy or permanent 
factions. 

Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionavy party. Communists advocate the 
principle, 'One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theovy is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist 'socialism’ are reactionavy and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strag¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victovy in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human histovy. 

■All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Lessons 
for the FBU 
dispute 


The five last time 


Chris Jones, former chair of Merseyside Fire Brigades Union and a leading figure in 
Merseyside Socialist Alliance, looks back 25 years to the last national firefighters’ strike 


T here are, I believe, four key les¬ 
sons to be learnt from the last time 
firefighters were up against a La¬ 
bour government. 

I Rank and file must 
organise 

In 1977 there was strong enough rank and 
file organisational capacity to bring the 
workers out, in the face of the opposi¬ 
tion of most of the officials. For example, 
a leading official in Merseyside was Terry 
Fields - later a Labour MP who was 
known as a supporter of the Militant 
Tendency (today’s Socialist Party). In 
many other ways, comrades like Terry 
Fields were completely admirable, but on 
this occasion he tried to enforce the offi¬ 
cial line and the rank and file went round 
him and others like him. In June 1977, 
such left officials either completely mis¬ 
read the situation of felt obliged to stick 
with the machine. 

So this was a rank and file action not 
only against the national executive, but 
against the left officials’ advice. Terry 
Parry - the FBU general secretary at the 
time - was adamant that the fire brigade 
would not go on strike. Not only was the 
strike won against them, but, once it was 
underway, it did not get the support of 
theTUC. 

So the attitude of the FBU executive 
and the TUC was strikingly different to 
today. This time around, the EC led the 
campaign on pay, the strike obviously 
had the backing of the leadership and the 
TUC gave full support. These features - 
plus the diminished organisational capac¬ 
ity of the rank and file - are the main dif¬ 
ferences between now and then. Today, 
there is nothing like the same level of in¬ 
dependent organisation among the fire¬ 
fighters and this certainly has its dangers. 

2 Fight as a class 

As 1977 demonstrated, firefighters 
do not have the industrial muscle to win 
on their own. If you are in a full-frontal 
confrontation with the government, 
then you have to treat it as a class bat¬ 
tle, not a sectional one. Today, we are 
clearly in a straight fight with this gov¬ 
ernment. We simply cannot win alone. 
We have to look to action by other sec¬ 
tions of the class - both in solidarity with 
us and for their own claims. But - just 
like in 1977 - do not expect the TUC to 
act, despite its verbal support for us this 
time around. (In fact if it does act, we 
have to be very wary of it. It will present 
itself as some sort of ‘go-between’, to 
sell us a rotten deal. That is why inde¬ 
pendent rank and file organisation is so 
important.) 

Perhaps we can expect active support 
from the new ‘awkward squad’ of left 
leaders in the trade union movement. 
This would not be altruism. It is crystal 
clear that the government has picked 
this dispute to teach a lesson to that new 
layer of left leaders in unions like the 
PCSU, RMT and Amicus. They calcu¬ 



1977: Labour used army in what was a “qualified defeat” 


late that they can drive the lesson home 
with the firefighters - ‘You can’t beat the 
government!’ 

If we stand together, we can prove 
them wrong. 

3 Take a lead from the 
firefighters 

The strike in 1977 concluded in what 
people - including myself - have de¬ 
scribed as the best defeat anyone ever 
had. I voted against the return to work 
- it was about two to one to go back. The 
agreement stuck to the government’s 
limit of 10%, but on the back of that we 
also got the pay formula and the 42-hour 
week. So, in one sense, it was a clear 
defeat, in that we did not break the pay 
policy. On the other hand, we won the 
conditions that served the firefighters 
well for a number of years after. The im¬ 
mediate effect of this ‘qualified defeat’ 
was that low paid workers took encour¬ 
agement from the settlement. 

My feeling is that the current dispute 
- like that of 1977 - has opened up argu¬ 
ments on pay that will spread well be¬ 
yond the ranks of firefighters. This is 
true whatever happens with our fight - 


it opens the door for others. Low paid 
workers have seen a trade union stand 
up and demand amounts of money that 
many people on or around the minimum 
wage will find incredible. 

As in 1977,1 believe that we are likely 


to see an escalation of other disputes as 
a consequence of the stand the FBU has 
taken. Despite the fact that it was per¬ 
ceived of by many as a defeat, the strike 
of 1977 was followed by the winter of 
discontent. 


4 Labour is not our party 

In both disputes, the common fac¬ 
tor is the Labour Party. In 1976, the La¬ 
bour government had done its U-turn 
and set about imposing monetarism at 
the behest of the International Mon¬ 
etary Fund. By 1977, firefighters’ pay 
had diminished dramatically in real 
terms. Many firefighters with families 
were forced to claim state benefits to 
bring their income up to something they 
could survive on. The Labour govern¬ 
ment was determined to stick with their 
wages policy. The strikes were over 
breaking that restriction. 

In that sense, it is very similar to to¬ 
day. Blair might have an informal wages 
policy in the public sector, linking wage 
claims to productivity deals, but in sub¬ 
stance it is very similar to the approach 
of the 1977 Labour government under 
Callaghan. 

The broader question of the relation¬ 
ship with Labour has been opened up 
in a way that did not happen in 1977. 
Back then, the immediate effect in many 
places was to strengthen the union re¬ 
lationship with Labour. Shortly after the 
dispute, Militant - then a faction inside 
the Labour Party - was having meetings 
for firefighters on Merseyside with up 
to 30 people in attendance. Beyond that, 
there was a sense that the job of the FBU 
was to generate a left strong enough to 
‘retake’ Labour back from the right 
wing. It fed into the general movement 
around Tony Benn slightly later in the 
1980s. 

It is less clear that today’s dispute will 
have the same effect. True, the Labour 
left will revive - this seems to be happen¬ 
ing to a certain extent around the Social¬ 
ist Campaign Group. But the immediate 
effect is likely to be a falling away from 
Labour, with firefighters pushing to break 
the link with Blair’s party. 

This is a big difference in the political 
response in the two disputes and poses 
the key question - what sort of workers’ 
party do we need? • 
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